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Internal Factors Underlying Congenital Responses of Children 


By Calvin P. Stone, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Stanford University 


NE function which educational meetings may 
serve is that of directing the attention of 
teachers to fields of research which are most likely 
to help them understand and solve the problems 
conironting them in the routine of their professional 
services. To this end, I shall invite your attention 
to certain lines of biological study which have a 
direct bearing upon the psychology of children, 
namely, to a consideration of ‘‘Internal factors 
underlying and conditioning congenital responses.” 
The experimenter who seeks to understand the 
nature and operation of congenital behavior is con- 
fronted with three distinct problems. He must (1) 
describe and classify the responses, (2) define their 
adequate stimuli, and (3) determine what internal 
factors condition their appearance. 

The first problem, with which we are all more 
or less familiar, is that of identifying the constituent 
elements of particular responses and determining 
their temporal, serial, and functional relationships. 
It has received the attention of psychologists for 
several decades; its study has led to enumerations 
and classifications of a host of reflexes, instincts, 
and inborn capacities; nevertheless, since it has too 
often been studied apart from the second and third 
problems, the results have been all but negligible 
in determining the procedure for child training. 
Description and classification of congenital responses 
alone does not yield the necessary formule for their 
employment in the interest of education. 

The second problem pertains to the ascertainment 
of the adequate stimuli and their mode of action in 
the arousal of specific congenital acts. Obviously, 
the teacher who attempts to strengthen congenital 
responses through exercise, to attach them to new 
stimuli, or to combine them into units of greater 
complexity, proceeds with greater assurance of 
success if she is thoroughly acquainted with the 


adequate stimuli and their application for the arousal 
of those responses with which she is concerned. In 
passing, it may be said that limited, yet highly 
significant, progress has been made in defining stimuli 
adequate for the initiation and control of particular 
congenital responses which play an important role 
in the early training of children. Further researches 
along this line are to be encouraged, since specific 
knowledge of the stimuli which call out congenital 
responses will greatly facilitate the direction and 
control of child behavior in the interest of the school. 

The third problem is concerned with those 
internal factors operating within the organism to 
(1) regulate the development of structures involved 
in response mechanisms, (2) to integrate these 
structures into mechanisms for co-ordinated action, 
and (3) to sensitize the organized mechanism for 
specific responses to definite stimuli of the environ- 
ment. This problem—the most intricate of the 
three—is also the most fundamental, and its study 
will yield results of far-reaching significance for the 
understanding and utilization of congenital responses 
in child training. Accordingly, it deserves the. 
immediate attention of investigators working in the 
field of child psychology. Already noteworthy 
advances in defining the internal factors underlying 
certain groups of congenital activities have been 
made by the biologists. One such advance, which 
I can touch upon briefly in the time at my disposal, 
is nutrition. 

How, we may inquire, is nutrition intimately 
concerned with the development of congenital 
responses? Before suggesting the answer to this 
question, I shall go afield for a moment to review 
certain facts pertaining to the intrauterine develop- 
ment of the child. 

Almost all the organs, the musculature, and the 
framework of the body are differentiated within the 
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first month of embryonal life. During the remaining 
eight months of gestation the organs, musculature, 
and body’s framework grow rapidly in weight and 
complexity of structure. growth and 
development are contingent upon a copious supply 
of nutrition which necessarily is supplied by the 
mother. If the latter is well nourished, the foetus 
in turn will be well nourished; but if for a prolonged 
period of time the mother suffers malnutrition, or 
uses for her own maintenance nutritive elements 
which normally are shared with the foetus, the latter 
will, as a general rule, exhibit marked signs of under- 
nourishment. This fact has been demonstrated 
again and again by experiments upon the laboratory 
animals and through observations, as well, upon 
man in countries suffering from food famines. The 
following illustration from the field of comparative 
psychology will serve as a case in point. 


Normal 


Adult and half-grown female guinea pigs were 
selected for the experiment. Each animal was bred 
and the date of breeding recorded. A superior diet 
of vegetables and grain was supplied in excess of 
their daily consumption. In every case their care 
was identical. 

Forty-five days after the date of conception, 
approximately fifteen days prior to the date of 
parturition, the gestation period was interrupted. 
These pregnant females were anesthetized and their 
young delivered by Cesarian section. Experimental 
studies of growth and development followed. 

The young of the adult females were found to 
be well developed physically. They exhibited 
practically all varieties of behavior displayed by 
pigs born after the full period of gestation. Their 
sense organs functioned; they avoided objects, 
responded to auditory, thermal, painful, and tactile 
stimuli; they ran about, righted themselves when 
placed upon their backs, and attempted to remove 
irritating substances from their faces by co-ordinated 
movements of the forepaws. Although their move- 
ments were less vigorous and precise than those of 
young born at full term, their co-ordination was 
remarkably good. 

In sharp contrast with their development stands 
that of the other group. Their eyes were not open; 
they did not respond to auditory stimuli, and made 
only feeble responses to tactile and painful stimuli; 
effective scratch reflexes could not be elicited, and 
they failed to right themselves when placed on their 
backs. The vital organs were incapable of sus- 
taining life for more than a few minutes at best. 
In every respect the development of these young from 


immature females was backward or retarded if 
contrasted with that of young from mature females. 

How is this dissimilarity of development to be 
explained? Briefly stated, the explanation seems 
to be about as follows: The adult females need only 
sufficient food for their own maintenance and the 
nourishment of the unborn young, whereas the 
immature females require, in addition, food for their 
own growth and development. The latter do not 
assimilate sufficient raw material to satisfy all their 
needs as completely as the adults. For this: reason, 
when the needs of the mother have been supplied 
in part or in full, the supply of nutriment remaining 
for the young is deficient either in quality or in 
quantity, and therefore does not sustain rapid growth 
and development. 

Investigations of the effects of inanition in man 
yield data similar to the foregoing. The most 
obvious effect of foetal malnutrition is retardation 
of growth and development of the body as a whole. 
This retardation is not distributed equally among 
all parts of the body. Certain parts, it would seem, 
rob the table and cause others to go a-begging. 
Some organs are capable of taking from the deficient 
supply an amount of nutriment approximating their 
needs. Others thereby fail to secure their proper 
proportion, with the result that the rate of growth 
of well-nourished and ill-nourished organs gets out 
of step. The long bones, for instance, are last to 
suffer the effects of general inanition; hence body 
length of the undernourished foetus may closely 
approximate that attainable under optimal condi- 
tions of nutrition. Muscular development, on the 
other hand, may, in this case, be markedly dispro- 
portionate to body length. 

Now let us return to the original inquiry as to 
the observable eflects on congenital behavior result- 
ing from retardation of growth and dissociation of 
rates of development of particular organs and 
structures. The most obvious, effect is general 
delay in the awakening of congenital responses. it 
would seem that ‘structures become co-ordinated 
into mechanisms for response only after each has 
reached a definite stage of growth and maturity. 
If a particular structure is retarded in development, 
its integration with others into a mechanism for 
congenital response is likewise delayed. Summarily 
stated, the effects of retarded development of bodily 
structures will be manifested in the repertoire of 
congenital activities a newborn or a child exhibits at 
different chronological ages. And, since habits arise 
from congenital acts soon after the latter's appear- 
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ance, we may further add that these effects will 
be reflected in the child’s repertoire of “instinct 
habits.’ 

In addition to retardation in the awakening of 
congenital responses, severe under-nutrition some- 
times diminishes their vigor. That dynamic quality, 
which constitutes the “‘drive’”’ or ‘‘urge’’ so char- 
acteristic of congenital responses, is absent or dimin- 
ished in potency, hence the responses serve ineffect- 
ively the end for which they exist in the life of the 
organism. Beneficial habits develop from them 
more slowly, or not at all; and the stability of habits 
thus formed is less certain. 

When the diet is faulty in certain respects, the 
nervous system is greatly affected. Extreme irri- 
tability and nervousness ofttimes grow out of 
defective diets. Timidity and morbid fears may be 
accentuated, and mild delusions of inferiority 
established. 

These and many other illustrations which might 
be cited show how profoundly intellectual develop- 
ment and character are influenced by the general 
nutrition of the body. Its importance as one of the 
internal factors regulating and controlling the 
behavior of children can no longer be overlooked by 
educators. And we who are interested in child 
education can serve this interest in no better way 
than by spreading the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion. 

In closing I shall quote a paragraph from 
McCollum,* the nutrition expert, which may serve 


*McCollum, E. V., The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, 2d edition, p. 430. 


to emphasize the thesis I have herein attempted to 
develop: 

“The greatest good is to come to the next gener- 
ation, so far as educational effort can accomplish its 
purpose, through the solicitude of mothers and 
fathers in so caring for their unborn and born children 
as to obviate the establishment of those physical 
defects which not only prevent normal muscular 
development, but which affect the entire outlook 
upon life. ‘Flat feet’ or broken arches, feeble 
musculature and low muscle tone, which induce 
faulty posture, are factors determining whether the 
child will experience’ pleasure in activity and com- 
petition with his associates. One victory in a game 
causes a desire for other victories, and confidence in 
self and the belief that effort will be rewarded by 
achievement are the direct result of successful 
participation in closely, contested games. Although 
there are many examples of great achievement by 
persons whose physical constitutions were below 
the average or even decidedly; inferior, it is never- 
theless true that physical handicaps usually deter- 
mine the angle from which life is viewed. Children 
who are below the optimum} in physical well-being 
do not radiate happiness, but tend to view the outlook 
with discontent and to brood over the hardness of 
life rather than eagerly to seek its opportunities 
with the expectation of bettering their own and the 
condition. of others. Physical perfection is the 
greatest assurance that the individual will make an 
effort, and lack of effort or failure to do one’s best 


is to the average human being the worst handicap to 
success.”’ 


Address given before Kindergarten Department, N. E. A., Oakland—San Francisco-Meeting. 
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To a race which claims a heritage of eternity, the important question is not where we are 


but where we are going. 
tion. 


Education fails which does not help in furnishing this with some solu- 
It ought to confer the ability to see in an unfolding history the broadening out of the base 


of civilization, the continued growth of the power and the dignity of the individual, the enlarg- 
ing solidarity and the stability of society, and the increasing reign of righteousness. 


—Calvin Coolidge. 
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By Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Rocky Ford, Col. 


OUSSEAU spoke of reading as “the scourge 
of infancy.’”” Think what a reaction would 
be his if he could step into a first grade room of 
any progressive school of today and then follow 
up some such delightful introduction to reading 
as was outlined in the preceding article of this 
series with the children’s triumphant progress on 
through the first three grades. The carefully 
detailed objectives would prove as much of a sur- 
prise as the methods of procedure and the skillful 
technique, paralleling so closely child-interests and 
child-abilities, would prove a joy. 
From the immediate 
reading through 


introduction to actual 
a Mother Goose rhyme, other 
rhymes will be similarly taught, and further devel- 
opment and practice will be given by means of 
other material, including some of the stories with 
which the children are already familiar. Through 
this procedure the children will have had much 
practice in board reading and chart reading, much 
specific word drill, and much practice in word, 
phrase, and sentence recognition; they will also, 
doubtless, each have made a book of strong manila 
paper, containing a jingle or verse, printed by 
the teacher but pasted in by the children, or they 
may have made stories of their own from the 
stories taught, and used these stories (one or two 
anyhow) as material for a book. 

Thus the first five or six weeks of school are 
accounted for. What value may we expect the 
children to have gained from this period as a part 
of their foundation for future work in the litera- 
ture-English cycle? 

1. Desirable reading attitudes. From _ the 
first, the material read has been full of interest 
and of meaning; hence, children are eager to read 
on and to “tell the story,’”’ rather than merely 
pronounce ‘words. Various types of apprecia- 
tions have been built up through the experiences 
involved in the reading matter, and both prose 
and verse forms have made their appeal. 

2. Subconsciously, an idea of word-relation- 
ship has been initiated by means of the method 
used, for the experience as a whole is first given, 
then, as the study proceeds, lines, phrases, and 


even single words recognized and made a part of 
the child’s stock-in-trade. Careful thought on the 
part of the teacher is necessary to determine just 
the phrasing best suited to child abilities, and 
what words carry over to other reading matter and 
so are worthy of being so taught as to be included 
in the list of “‘sight’’ words known to the class. 

3. The identity of words, phrases, stories in 
different settings, is established by means of read- 
ing the same material from blackboard, chart, 
and flash (?) cards, and perhaps also from the 
“story books’’ they themselves make and from 
a real book. The using of the chart and the black- 
board is of special value in that the attention of 
the entire class thus becomes focused on a single 
objective; .the using of these and other settings 
for the same material does more than furnish drill 
on that material—it accustoms the child to see- 
ing, and therefore to looking for, these thought 
symbols in various places and under varying phys- 
ical considerations, and leads him into attempting 
to interpret these symbols wherever he may chance 
upon them. Hence the great value of the bulletin 
board, and of the Garboard chart, and similar 
means of getting before the eyes of the pupils such 
needed terms as the name of the school, the day 
of the week, or such phrases as “Good morning,”’ 
“Good night,” “I thank you,” “If you please,” 
‘“‘Excuse me,’’ or perhaps the “line a day’’ which 
can be made to serve so many useful purposes. 
I have known children with only three weeks of 
such training to have acquired an alertness and 
a gregariousness- which caused them to attempt 
to read billboards, signs, advertisements in street 
cars—practically any reading matter with which 
they came in contact. 

4. The many games used as a means of drill 
have quickened perception and have caused the 
reading experiences to become to a certain degree 
at least a part of each child’s own life experience. 
They have, too, through eager, attentive repeti- 
tion, developed the attention span, and made a 
start toward the reducing of the simple mechanics 
and elements of reading to the plane of an auto- 
matic skill. 
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Transition to Book Reading 
The teacher has, in the meanwhile, learned a 
great deal about her pupils by their reaction to 


the pre-primer work. She knows, now, their 
literature-English background, their language 
difficulties and peculiarities. So, when the class 


is ready for the primer, the teacher is ready to 
group them according to ability and accomplish- 
ment, always with a view to such an arrangement 
as will allow for special attention to those who 
learn slowly. 

Chart, blackboard, and other supplementary 
materials still play an important part in the work. 
In fact, a chart lesson paves the way for the first 
lesson in the primer, and so makes the transition 
to the primer easy in that it becomes just another 
setting for already familiar material. 

I cannot pass over this phase of the work with- 
out a pause to note a few of the initial features 
which mean so much to the child—his joy and 
eagerness when at last he is to have his reading 
lessons from a teal book, his comparisons with 
the paste book he has made, the recognition - of 
old friends (stories) either by the accompanying 
pictures or through the 
acquired. 
be made 
learns so 


words he has already 

These first minutes of possession can 
very valuable minutes. A young child 

much intellectually and emotionally 
through the sense of touch that just his handling 
of the book may be made to develop valuable 
reactions. He is interested in names, so it pleases 
him to have his attention called to the name of 
his book, to the name of the person who wrote 
it for him, to the name of the person who made 
the pictures for him. His interest in some familiar 
story he finds or hopes to find makes a ready point 
of attack for calling attention to the table of con- 
tents. The finding of a certain page by its num- 
ber, and the giving of the title of a story can be 
made to assume such a degree of importance that 
these will always be done hereafter with a little 
air of prideful accomplishment. 

* The child also finds joy in the possession of 
a marker—a strip of heavy manila paper about 
four inches long and one inch wide. It is a real 
feat for him to learn to hold his book and slip the 
marker down just right each time that a line is 
read, and his sense of importance is appealed to 
when he is made responsible for the cleanliness 
and good condition of his book and of his marker. 

It is now that the painstaking work of the pre- 
primer period begins to bear fruit. If that work 


has been what it should have been, and if the teacher 
gives adequate preparation for these first lessons, 
probably first telling the story in the lesson of the 
book, retelling it with the accompaniment of word 
and phrase cards for the new words and more diffi- 
cult phrases, following this with a flash card drill, if 
she makes good use of the pictures in the text, all 
the while with due attention to individual needs, 
then in the first week of book reading from twenty 


to thirty pages of the primer may be read—read, 
rapidly, coherently, and with expression. 
Think what an accomplishment this is! Think 


of the muscular adjustments necessary for the 
manipulating of the book and marker, for the 
moving of the eye from one word to another and 
from line to line! Think of the mental adjust- 
ments necessary for the fixing of the attention 
on the word forms and ‘“‘looking through the word 
to its meaning’! Think of the skill and under- 
standing back of the preparation of texts for begin- 
ners that give to them these child classics from 
the first, with continuous, fascinating stories, 
attractive in a mechanical way and with such 
repetition of phrasing as to make the reading .of 
page after page, story after story, easy and delight- 
ful! Think of the stupendous advance over the 
old-time a-b-c method, and what it means to these 
young people to read many stories in one book, 
perhaps the same story in several books, and from 
twelve to fourteen or more books their first year 


with some incidental stories from some of the 
delightful children’s books obtainable at such 
small cost! 

Word Study 


Meanwhile, with the beginning-of book reading 
independent recognition of 
necessity to be reckoned with. Already the child 
has been somewhat habituated to analytical 
study by having the story he is later to read given 
him first as a whole, then broken up into parts, 
into phrases and even into words. He has had 
something of synthesis through the putting 
together again of those words, phrases, and story 
parts, but his reading vocabulary is composed 
only of “‘sight’’ words, each one of which has been 
taught to him. It is now that the teaching of 
the phonetic analysis of words is begun, leading 
to independence of word-getting and the acquiring 
of a vocabulary which will make it possible for 
him to pass readily along even when unfamiliar 
word forms occur. 

We shall consider the very vital phases of this 


words becomes a 
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work—phonics and the vocabulary—in a later 
article. For the present let us continue our con- 
sideration of reading through the kindergarten- 
primary unit. 

Objectives 

Before pursuing our subject as to logical pro- 
cedure further, let us pause here to consider the 
part that reading should play in the building up 
of our pupils’ abilities, hence the things that we 
should strive for even from the first day. 

Miss Maude McBroom of Detroit Teachers 
College has prepared a chart that should be in 
the hands of every teacher. It is given herewith 
in the hope that it may prove as helpful to other 
teachers as it is proving to those who have come 
under the writer’s observation. 


READING—THE SOCIAL AND PEDAGOGICAL OBJEC- 
TIVES IN THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


I. Recreatory Reading 
A. Oral. 
1. Social values. 
To read aloud to others for social and recre- 
atory purposes (as with friends). 

b. To read aloud for one’s personal enjoyment, 
as in reading a lyric. 

c. To read as a part of the preparation of or 
participation in dramatics. (These are types 
of situations in which we read. Involved 
in these types are, of course, certain inciden- 
tal values such as the development of ideals, 
the enriching and satisfying of emotions, etc.) 

2. Skills, habits, and technics involved in these 
objectives 

a. Proper interpretation. 

b. Proper attitude toward audience, we 
posture, etc. 

c. Expression of appreciation through inflec- 
tion, etc. 

d. Pronunciation. 

e. Enunciation. 

f. Voice training, including breathing, tone, 
quality, etc. (At time of actual reading for 
the above purposes, the class-room atmos- 
phere should be social and recreatory. Train- 
ing in these essential skills is kept incidental 
to recreatory purposes. ‘The actual drill les- 
sons fall under the work type of oral reading, 
as described under II—A below.) 

3. Types of material to be used: 

a. Short stories. 

b. Poems. 

c. Travel. 

d. Plays. 

e. Novels. 

f. Essays. 

g. Science. 

History. 


i. Biography. 

j. Myths and legends. 

k. Fables. 

1. Newspapers and magazine articles. 
4. Tests, informal. 


B. Silent. 
1. Social values: 

To be able to select and enjoy proper books and 
articles according to one’s mood. This im- 
plies the necessity for humorous, exciting, 
thoughtful reading, and reading for the gen- 
eral widening of one’s interests. This read- 
ing is done silently for recreatory purposes, 
and hence without such compulsion as may 
exist in silent reading of the work type. 

2. Skills or technics involved in: 

a. Interpretation. 

b. Appreciation. 

3. Types of materials to be used: 

While practically every type of literary material 
may be read silently, certain types are par- 
ticularly suited for’ such reading, such as 
I-A 3. Other types, such as poetry, neces- 
sitate oral reading, if full appreciation is to 
be made possible. In general, the longer se- 
lections would be assigned to silent reading. 

4. Tests: 

Tests should probably be limited to informal 
tests. It is doubtful whetheraformal stand- 
ard test or literary appreciation is either 
possible or desirable. 


Il. Work Type of Reading 
A. Oral. 
1. Social values: 

a. To inform others (announcements, minutes, 
news items, etc.). 

b. To prove a point, as in recitation or debates. 

2. Skills or technics involved: 

a. Proper interpretation. 

b. Enunciation. 

c. Pronunciation. 

d. Voice training. 

e. Learning to recognize words through pho- 
netics. (The actual drill for purposes of de- 
veloping these abilities is to be distinguished 
from the incidental practice obtained in ordi- 
nary recreatory or social oral reading.) 

3. Types of material: 

a. Minutes, announcements, etc. 

b. Material from texts in geography, history, 
etc., read in connection with class discussions 
or debates. 

4. Tests: 

a. Standard oral-reading tests. 

b. Special diagnostic tests. 

c. Special informal tests devised to show im- 
provement in any specific ability, such as 
enunciation, voice training, pronunciation, 
etc. 
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B. Silent. 
1. Social values: 
. To get information. 
b. To solve problems. 
To understand situations, opinions, etc. 
To verify facts, opinions, etc. 
To form opinions for use. 
To satisfy curiosity. 
. To inform on questions of the day. 
To make judgments. 
To stimulate new problems. 
; Skills, habits, or technics involved: 
a. Speed—eye movements, span, etc. 
b. Comprehension, understanding, interpreting, 
etc. 
c. Organization, assigning topics to proper or- 
der, summarizing, outlining, etc. 
d. Remembrance. 
3. Types of material used: 

a. Phrases ards. 

b. All sorts of informational material as is fur- 
nished in geography, history, science, nature 
study, etc., in large and small units. 

4. Tests: 

a. Standard silent reading tests. 

b. Special tests of progress in achieving special 
abilities. 


OO 
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C. Use of Books. 
1. Social results: 
a. To find material quickly. 
b. To find the meaning and use of words. 
To find reference material. 
d. To understand tables, keys, maps, etc. 
e. To use and care for books well. 
f. To evaluate material. 
2. Skills involved: 
a. Use of index. 
b. Use of contents table. 
c. Use of dictionary. 
d. Use of library. 
Use of reference tables, charts, maps, etc. 
Skimming. 
Care of books. 
“ypes of material: 
Any book with index. 
Any book with table of contents. 
Telephone directory or other alphabetical 
arrangements. 
Dictionary. 
Card file. 
Magazine articles. 
Readers’ Guide. 
World Almanac. 
Encyclopedias. 


Any teacher who is interested in a_ specific 
adaptation of the foregoing chart to the require- 
ments of a certain grade will find her answer in 


a similar chart published in Rochester as an accom- 


paniment to the course of study. The point | 
am desirous of making here, with emphasis, is 
that every teacher should familiarize herself with 
the ultimate skills and abilities which our work 
should secure and develop; for the best results, 
she must envision the outcome as a whole, from 
the social standpoint as well as the pedagogical, 
and while a child’s score on a standardized test 
points the way to much, it still leaves much to 
be inquired into. The task as a whole, the work 
to be accomplished by the school as a whole, 
outlined in the chart given. Each teacher will 
accomplish the best possible results only by con- 
sciously adjusting her part in this work to that 
of the teachers who have preceded and who will 
follow her. 


is 


Some Checking Points 
Since the immediate details of the work done 
in reading depend so largely upon the particular 
method used, and since the requirements as to 
books read varies with the individual system, let 
us consider here the problems which every system 
must consider, and some of the checks as to the 
meeting of these problems, regardless of the 
method used or individual requirements in that 
system. 

Success in the teaching of reading is largely a 
matter of adjusting method and procedure to the 
individual child. Hence, the teacher must fre- 
quently check her work with groups by deter- 
mining the following points with reference to the 
individual: 

a. The child’s natural desire to read must 
be stimulated and satisfied; this necessitates the 
supplying of the tools of reading—the mechanical 
elements. 

b. Adequate review to fix an adequate 
expansion in the knowledge and use of these tools 
must be given to insure a satisfactory progression. 

c. The supplying of reading material must 
be of such nature and in such amounts as to pro- 
vide for the oral and silent reading needs of each 
child with due regard to his increasing ability to 
master difficulties. 


d. An estimate must be made of the value 


to the child of the reading he does according to 
his mastery .of (1) story content and (2) vocab- 
ulary, being guided in the matter of promotion 
more by the quality and the amount of the silent 
reading done than by the child’s accomplishment 
in oral reading. 
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e. Most grades will include some slow readers; 
now and then a non-reader will also be included. 
A careful study of these children’s individual 
reading habits should point the way to remedial 
work. 

f. Throughout the primary grades the teacher 
will need to give heed to (1) preventing or elim- 
inating lip movements in reading; (2) 
enlarging the vocabulary; (3) increasing the eye 
span; (4) the translating of reading situations 
into terms of life situations for the child, so that 
his inner vision is constantly being made more 
alert, accurate, vivid, and his bodily reactions— 


silent 


including skills in the mechanics, and _ funda- 
BS 


mentals of oral rendition—an intimate, personal 
accompaniment. 

It is only thus that we may send into the 
intermediate grades pupils who have already 
mastered correct reading habits and are ready 
for the text-book work in the various subjects 
that must come to them through reading, even 
as they are ready for other needed adjustments 
in life situations dependent upon this core subject. 

Perhaps: an even more important result of 
such procedure are the appreciations thus devel- 
oped. These will be considered in a later article 
of this series, in broader connections. 

(To be Continued.) 
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‘THE pursuit of happiness,’’ one of the most striking phrases in the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, appears in an early edition of the child’s lexicon. 


As a result of the relapse toward 


barbarism caused by the World War, the child has been led to write the word ‘‘jazz’’ in his lexi- 


con, immediately under ‘‘pursuit of happiness.”’ 


This word would never have appeared in the 


lexicon of a Greek child because the ancient Greeks were as careful about the moral quality of 
the music as of the literature given to their children. 

The greatest poets write no verse for jazz melodies. , The Psalmist introduces no notes of 
jazz in the music of the wings of the morning as they take us to the uttermost parts of the sea. 
No jazz comes from the omnipotent Shepherd’s pipe as he leads us to the green pastures beside 
the still waters or walks beside us in the valley of the great shadow before wiping away the tears 


from our eyes as we emerge into the light. 


Shakespeare sits at the world’s vox humana organ, 


playing the most varied tunes that ever greeted human ‘ears, but he never uses jazz music, either 
in Ariel’s songs or in such lines as these which give his philosophy of life: 


‘““There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.”’ 


music. 
that of the eye. 


It seems strange that censorship should be demanded for moving picture films and not for 
The soul is influenced for good or evil through the gateway of the ear as well as through 
The ancient Greeks realized that music had great influence on morals. 
educational theory led them to keep the wrong kind of music from their pupils. 
States rightly declines to be an agent in disseminating immorality. 
mails to immoral pictures and literature that make their appeal through the eye. 


Their 
The United 
It forbids the use of the 
Why should 


it open the mails to that still more dangerous type of jazz music which comes from the harems 


of the Barbary Coast? 


Some day outraged homes and churches may demand the exclusion of all music from the 


public schools. 


Such a step would be as unreasonable as to forbid all pictures and literature. 


It is the duty of parents, teachers, and educators to forestall any such movement by demanding 
that the music for the children shall be as ennobling as the literature and the pictures that we 


provide for them. 
build more stately mansions for the soul. 


Music of the right kind kindles noble aspiration and increases the desire to 


Extract from the address on The Child’s Lexicon, by Reuben Post Halleck. 
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Project Teaching in Florida 


By Ruth Newell Upson 


Sines art of teaching through projects is not so 

novel as at first thought it appears. The 
teacher who understands that the success of her 
teaching depends upon the degree of interest she is 
able to excite has learned its fundamental principle. 
If she further understands how to correlate her sub- 
jects so that the same theme is dominant in all les- 
sons, this type of instruction will not prove difficult 
for her. Her success will depend upon three factors: 
the choice of a project which is capable of arousing 
the normal activities of her pupils because it is based 
on past experience, and because it satisfies present 
needs; her skill in selecting her material so that the 
unconscious mastery of the ordinary school subjects 
becomes the essential means to a desired end; and 
her ability to utilize the individual gifts of her pupils 
so that the first enthusiasm of each is maintained 
to the end through joy in the satisfaction of the cre- 
ative impulse. 

Each pupil of every class has at least one little 
bit of skill to place at the disposal of his fellows. 
The happiness which this contribution affords its 
giver is easily translatable into the little leaven 
which leavens the whole. Not the least valuable as- 
pect of project teaching is the outlet it affords the 
child whom teachers are wont to call dumb. It thus 
constitutes one solution of the retardation problem. 

Another year this will seem simple enough to the 
primary teachers of Jacksonville, Fla. But when 
the new supervisor, Miss Myrtle Farnham, asked 
them to give a large part of each day to projects, it 
seemed an impossible task to all save a few who had 
had some experience in such methods. The success 
which did finally reward their efforts was due to the 
sympathetic instruction of Miss Farnham, to the 
co-operative spirit of the teachers, and to the impe- 
tus created by the interest of the pupils and com- 
municated to the teachers. In the face of the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm, the teachers’ skepticism melted 
away. 

Miss Farnham introduced this change in method 
in her teachers’ meetings through the study of recent 
authorities. Then, at the beginning of the second 
term, teachers were requested to remodel their pro- 
grams so as to allow for the teaching of the social 
‘studies through projects. At first they found it diffi- 


cult to realize that the project, far from being an ad- 
dition to the required course of study, was an ener- 
gizing motivation of the same old studies which 
would economize both time and labor. As the value 
of the method became plain, teachers gradually in- 
cluded other correlations not in the social group, in- 
volving numbers, especially measurements, supple- 
mentary reading, spelling, music, manual arts, and 
games. 

The general plan for the projects in the first 
three grades was made by Miss Farnham. Teachers 
were allowed some freedom in choosing the project 
which seemed most likely to meet the needs of their 
grade. This was wise, because in some cases the 
same material had been taught through more formal 
methods earlier in the year. 

The outline was as follows: 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Bulletin No. 5. 


The Farm as 
a Source of Supply. 


Social Studies. 
Low First, Low Second, 
Low Third. 

This bulletin is put out as a tentative outline 
for the teachers to make a study of with the pupils. 
The purpose is to determine essentials for a real live 
course of study, with an interrelation between these 
subjects: history, geography, literature, language. 

The teacher should observe carefully the pupil’s 
attitude toward the study and be ready at any time 
during the year to answer these questions: 


1. Is it interesting material to the pupil? Note in 


what they are most interested. 


2. How does the organization of subject-material 
work out? 
3. What are you able to find which is helpful in 


pictures and reading material suitable for 
pupil's use? 

4. What real experiences and experiments can you 
give the pupils which will allow them to actu- 
ally work out the problems given in this bul- 
letin? 

SOCIAL STUDIES. 
(Geography, History, Literature, Language.) 

The Farms, the Groves, the Gardens, as a Source of 

Food Supply. 
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First Grade (Low). 
The need of the family for food, the farm. 
Second Grade (Low). 
The produce from farm, grove, and garden con- 
nected with grocery store and fruit store. 
Third Grade (Low). 
The markets and transportation of food. 


Special Subject: Dairying. 
Objectively studied—through first-hand contact 
with the problems to be worked out. 
Concretely studied—through pictures, stories, 
dramatization, poems, class compositions, individ- 
ual compositions, and manual arts expression. 


High First, High Second, High Third. 
sulletin No. 6. 
PRIMITIVE LIFE. 

This bulletin indicates studies in primitive life 
which are generally paralleled with present-day stud- 
ies for primary grades. We have preceded this in a 
study of our community life as it connects with the 
farms and groves as sources of food supply. 

The study of primitive life takes the question 
of food, clothing, and shelter in connection with be- 
ginnings partly because of the simplicity of process 
shown. In following the cave man, the tree man, the 
Indian, the Eskimo, as they worked out structure 
of homes, methods of obtaining clothing and food, 
making of utensils and implements, the pupils will 
see distinct steps of advance. They will also appre- 
ciate the great difficulties these people had to over- 
come. Finally there is the significant comparison 
with our tools, manufactured implements and modes 
of working out our problems, which are but evolu- 
tions of these beginnings. 


First Grade (High). 
Primitive Life: special development—shelter and 
food. 
Second Grade (High). 
Primitive Life: special development—clothing. 
Third Grade (High). 
Early Life in Florida. 
Trade, Transportation, Growth. 
Jacksonville: 
Connective study—trade and transportation. 
Industrial study—lumber or cotton. 
Civic problem—selected by school location. 


The Farm Project 

The new sand table arrived during recess. Chil- 
dren who were on the lawn in front of the school 
stopped their games and followed it into the hall. 


There it stood while the children gathered around 
to admire it. It was so big! Twice as big as the 
old one, so shiny and so low. Whose was it to be? 
The sixth grade wanted to build a feudal castle on it. 
The fourth grade coveted it for a coal mine. Each 
grade begged for it except the first, who were really 
too young to appreciate its possibilities. Yet, the 
next morning, there it was, right in their room. Did 
I say too young to appreciate it? What a mistake! 
You should have seen their tiny faces smile. The 
next question was, how were they to use it? 

For sometime this class, composed of a high 
first grade and a high second, each very recently 
promoted, had been studying about foods. They 
had made a point of contact with this universally 
interesting subject through a discussion of their own 
breakfasts. Even the shyest baby was willing to ex- 
plain his experience in such familiar matters. After 
this talk, the teacher suggested that the children cut 
pictures of foods from magazines and bring them to 
school. The next day such pictures arrived in over- 
whelming numbers. The subject of the oral com- 
position lesson that day was what foods are best for 
us. The discussion was guided into a slightly less 
concrete phase of the subject in attempting to solve 
the problem as to why everybody had to eat. 

The teacher’s aim was to lead the children to un- 
derstand the relation between health and strength 
and growth and the proper choice of food. This les- 
son centered around the picture of an ostentatiously 
healthy, happy little girlh Why was she so happy? 
Why so healthy? Why not make a chart of the 
foods she would choose? 

So from the mass of pictures were selected those 
showing the most wholesome food. These were 
pasted on a large sheet of cardboard by the best 
pasters, and labeled in large letters cut by the best 
cutters. This chart made a colorful addition to the 
schoolroom. Later on, as these products were stud- 
ied, charts were made of fruits, nuts, vegetables, and 
grains. 

The next question, easily aroused in the minds 
of the pupils, had..to do with the source of foods. 
As most of these children were city-bred, their idea 
of this was the corner grocery. But the second 
grade were experienced enough to realize that the 
storeman had to get his supplies from somebody else. 
They therefore decided to write him a letter, asking 
where he got butter, eggs, potatoes, and so on. 
When the answer came that he got his supplies from 

the farmer, the teacher had an excellent motivation 
for their study of farm life. 


~ 


A real visit to a farm was out of the question, but 
the teacher’s suggestion that they pretend to make 


such a visit was instantly successful. Some one 
proposed that they visit Farmer Brown, a well- 
known character in the primer. Courtesy demanded 
that they write asking permission to visit his farm. 
This, of course, was readily granted, and soon the 
children were busy planning the details of the out- 
ing. 

What a happy day that was, when the children 
under the guidance of the teacher, who for that day 
was not the teacher at all but Farmer Brown, ex- 
plored the fields, gardens, and orchards, made friends 
with the animals—the cows, sheep, and horses. At 
last, when unfortunately the bell had to ring, a 
happy bevy of children returned to the city, laden 
with farm produce, which to the uninitiated would 
have appeared but crudely colored bits of paper. 

It was upon the day following this that the new 
sand table arrived. Now can you guess how it was 
to be used? The children knew at once. It was 
for Farmer Brown's farm. 

It soon developed that Farmer Brown had not 
always lived in the country. But he had wanted a 
country home for his children. These had been duly 
named and described by the pupils. Thereafter for 
many days the pupils of this room followed in his 
tracks as he selected his land, cleared it, built his 
home, dug his well, housed his animals, and planted 
his fields. When he chose the site for his home, 
they cut down the oaks and pines growing (over- 
night) on their precious sand table. After the house 
was weatherproof, the farmer sent for his family, a 
further motivation of letter writing for the second 
grade. But before the family could arrive, the 
whole class cut paper dolls to impersonate its mem- 
bers. The best were chosen to go on the table. 
The others each child made into a small poster. The 
farmer himself had materialized sometime before 
from a similar source. 

Gradually a complete miniature farm grew into 
being, as the children studied the work of the farmer 
and his family and his animals, and learned how the 
produce of such labor was related to their own lives. 
Everything on the table was made and arranged by 
the children. Whatever all could make, was used as 
seat work assignments and the best chosen by the 
children themselves for use. Things which were too 
difficult for all were usually made by volunteers. 
But every child had an opportunity to help as best 
he could. 

‘“‘No doubt the children were happy,” the reader 
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may remark, “but how do you justify using the 
pupils’ valuable time just for amusement? They 
should be drilling on minimum essentials. What 
happens when promotion time arrives?” 

To such inquiries I would reply that such spon- 
taneous happiness is in itself a perfectly justifiable 
aim, since from it and never from boredom is born 
that interest which stimulates the desire to learn. 
To be happy while learning is not only the inalien- 
able right of childhood, but also the one sure basis 
for instruction. A further advantage of such teach- 
ing is the outlet it affords the dull child, who is not 
reached by more formal methods. Here there is 
always some part for him to play. It may be that 
he can only whittle a little stick, but, if that stick is 
needed, he has done his share acceptably. He feels 
the thrill of success. Self-confidence is born and 
hereafter he may be counted on to try. I do not 
hesitate to say that every child not actually subnor- 
mal has some gift which can be utilized through 
project teaching to lift from him the fog of ignorance. 

The following list outlines the specific results 
easily attained by pupils because the degree of inter- 
est felt aroused the desire to learn and eliminate 
friction: 

1. The habit of co-operation. 

2. Respect for the work of others, in this case 
the farmer. 


3. Information in regard to food values. 

4. Facts about food production. 

5. Motivation of the number work. 

(a) Counting and simple combinations in terms 


of farm products for the first grade. 

(b) Study of measurements for the second 
grade. 

6. Spelling of one hundred words needed in the 
next two numbers. 

7. Writing of original sentences, sometimes in 
answer to questions written on the blackboard, 
sometimes spontaneous on the part of the children, 
to describe their drawings. 

8. Some skill in letter writing, in answer to a 
recognized need. 

9. Silent reading. 


(a) In answering questions written on black- 
board. 
(b) In following written directions. 


10. Supplementary reading, both oral and 
silent, consisting of selections from many readers re- 
lated to farm life. 

11. Composition, both oral and written, in the 
form of records summarizing each unit of instruc- 
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tion. These were written on the blackboard by the 
teacher just as they were dictated by the children. 
Some skill in questioning was demanded of the 
teacher so that answers would be consecutive. The 
best of many answers were chosen to be written on 
the blackboard for preservation. This socialized 
form of composition is useful in all grades because it 
cultivates the sentence sense and develops a critical 
attitude on the part of the pupils in regard to the 
sequence and organization of material. These rec- 
ords were left on the board for a day or two and 
were used as supplementary reading for the first 
grade. The second grade copied them. In the end 
these records, which formed a consecutive story, had 
been used in five ways. 

(a) Supplementary reading for the first grade. 

(b) Written composition for the second grade. 
The copies were saved and made into booklets so 
that each had the entire story, illustrated by cut- 
ting and drawing. 

(c) Typewritten copies made into booklets by 
the first grade. Thus every child in both grades 
made for himself a record of the project. 

(d) Typewritten copies pasted on leaflets to re- 
main in school for supplementary reading. 

(e) Duplicates of the above cut up and placed 
in envelopes to be used together with (d) for seat 
work. 

Other correlations of art work, music, and games 
were too numerous to mention. Every teacher will 
discover these for herself. 


NY 


Lest this experiment prove too radical, the first 
half of the day was given to the usual development 
of basic texts. The following description will illus- 
trate the plan for the rest of the day: 

It happened one Monday that Mrs. Brown 
needed to wash and had no water. Ways and means 
were discussed and pupils were chosen to dig a well 
for her, on the sand table of course. While this was 
being done, the others talked of ways to use water 
and later illustrated these with freehand drawings. 
Forms of water (river, brook, lake, etc.) came in for 
a part of the discussion. Later on a charming rec- 
ord called The Brook was used for a lesson in music 
appreciation. The game for the day was Charlie- 
Over-the-Water. In the number lesson pints, quarts, 
and gallons of the same useful fluid were measured, 
and these tables memorized from this experience. 
In the writing lesson, they practiced making w’s so 
that they could write well, wash, water, without for- 
getting that awkward little handle to the w. The 
second grade learned to spell words which they would 
need in writing original sentences about the uses of 
water. The story for the day was How the Rain- 
drops Helped the Farmer. This simple little tale of 
helpfulness was reproduced later on and dramatized 
for the benefit of the entire school at an assembly 
period. 

Surely there was no neglect of minimum essen- 
tials that day, and I venture to believe that no chil- 
dren were ever happier nor worked harder than did 
these who helped Farmer Brown dig his well. 
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CARRYING any business or study in the mind all the time, day and night, morning and 
evening, does not really advance that business so much as forgetting it at intervals and letting 


the mind rest, as you allow your muscles to rest after any physical exertion. 
rest gains new ideas and new force to carry out ideas. 


What is the remedy? 
one self. 


More recreation. 


More variety of occupation. 
To attain the highest and happiest life we need to have two, and possibly three, if not 


Mind allowed to 


More selves in our 


four lives in one—to be merchant in the morning and artist or yachtsman or something else in the 
afternoon, and in the second life forget for the time all about the first, and in such forgetfulness 
rest the first life or set of faculties, recuperate them, refresh them, and go back to business, or art, 
or science, or any occupation, next day, with more force, plan, idea, thought, to put in it. 


—Prentice Mulford. 


Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Peace and Education 

HERE are many who believe that after all 

is said and done, it is only through the 
influence and methods of education that war will 
be outlawed. Diplomacy has failed. Logically, 
religion should bring about this great attainment, 
but while religion will doubtless bring to bear 
valuable weight, there is in religion today no such 
unity as there is in education. The problem is 
the same in every country, the machinery similar, 
the devotion of the average teacher proverbial. 


And then the material,—the precious, plastic 
mind of the young citizen. 
The movement toward international peace 


within the confines of education has taken various 
interesting forms. At San Francisco last sum- 
mer the mere meeting of educators from all over 
the world was wonderful even if they had done 
nothing at all on the problem directly. Then 
there is the Bok peace prize, involving a fortune 
to the winner, at this writing not yet awarded, 
but challenging the culture and effort of hun- 
dreds of scholars. 

Another gift of $25,000 has been announced, 
the donor unknown, to be awarded by the World 
Federation of Education ‘‘for the best plan to 
bring to the world the greatest security from war.” 
The donor, who watched the proceedings at San 
Francisco, believes that lasting peace can come 
only through education. The contest, however, 
is world wide and open to all. Information may 
be had from Dr. A. O. Thomas, State Commis- 
sioner of Maine, and President of the Federation. 

Then there is the Filene prize, offered in 
Europe, speaking of which Mr. Filene says: 
“Whatever is good in the offer should be credited 
to Edward W. Bok, to whose great and original 
American peace prize plan I 
thought that led to my action.” 

In Los Angeles a definite group has been 
formed which will surely accomplish much. It 
is called the ‘“Teacher-Citizen-Friendship League,”’ 
and is unique in purpose and formation. It, too, 
is an offshoot of the San Francisco educational 
proceedings. “It will take in 


wholly owe the 


its membership 


all civic and social organizations which are willing 


to co-operate toward the eradication of war 
through education, thus fulfilling its name by 
bringing together teacher and citizen in the 


interest of world friendship.” 

The Christian Science Monitor gives an inter- 
esting report of Dr. Thomas’ remarks upon 
peace education in Los Angeles upon the occa- 
sion of the launching of the new movement at 
the close of a Teachers’ Institute. The out- 
standing thing about Dr. Thomas’ speech is that 
it shows fundamental wisdom in basing the hope 
of true internationalism upon the individual and 
stresses the fact that peace, like charity, begins at 
home. 

“The thought of the, child is free, and if 
shaped correctly will give unity to the future and 
insure peace. Just as litthe Hannibal was made 
to swear eternal vengeance against Rome with 
the result that he grew up to be one of the greatest 
enemies that city ever knew, we must take the 
modern youth to the altar of brotherhood and 
there let him swear eternal friendship to his 
brother man. * * * It is for the teacher to do 
what diplomacy has never and can never do,— 
prevent war. And the teacher must do it by 
creating sentiment.”’ 

Dr. Thomas told of plans for a world uni- 
versity which will endeavor to build up a world 
consciousness, so that the citizens of every country 
can be taught properly to interpret happenings 
in any country, thus establishing international 
understanding and friendship. ‘Travel, he 
will be required as part of the courses. Four 
cities,—Barcelona, The Hague, San Diego, and 
a fourth, not named,—are at present contending 
to be the seat of this university. 

In conclusion, Dr. Thomas said: “I do not 
believe in a super-nation, but in a family of 
nations, with each nation 
ization, more 
devotion.” 


said, 


finer 
ever of 


made a 
worthy than 


organ- 
love and 


The Rootabaga Books 
Towarpbs realism the course of story telling 
seems to take its way. It could hardly be other- 
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wise. Our best traditions in the line of the fairy properly fairy tales, none of the lay figures of the 
tale, dealing with elves, dwarfs, goblins, prin- fairy story live in them. The objects one 
cesses, castles, and dragons, are very good indeed. encounters have a familiar sound—cornfields, 
All this wonderful material has been arranged, skyscrapers, furnace shovel, coffee pot, potato 


re-arranged, classified, edited, and adapted to 
school usage, much of it being read directly by 
the children in their daily lessons. Is it time for 
a change? What form shall the new _ stories 
take, and who shall write them? How far shall 
we go with our pots and kettles, and will the 
modern tale take rank with the classics as time 
goes on? 

In considering 
thought 


the literary problem, one’s 
turns naturally to Carl Sandburg. He 
seems to be the most original, the most daring 
of the newer writers, and his settings are truly 


American. We may like them or not, but his 
Rootabaga Stories and his second book, Roota- 
baga Pigeons (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), are the 


offspring of life in our Middle West, both urban 
and prairie. The fact that these tales give one 
a distinct shock is no sign that he has not touched 
a permanent value. 

His wild grouping of unrelated objects and 
actions make one dizzy—even angry. It takes 
real mental agility to combine in one paragraph 
a green rat, two white swipes (?), an alligator, 
and ice boxes in the moon. It is exasperating 
to hear about Hatrack the Horse’finger, and how 
the Banty hen laid eggs in the door-bell. Sticklers 
for good English or even ordinarily correct 
grammar will throw the books across the room. 
But just as one is beginning to get peeved, one 
bursts out laughing at some delicious absurdity, 
the new words and names have a distinctly stim- 
ulating effect, and often there is a fine poetic 
passage, as in the story of ‘‘How to Tell Corn 
Fairies When You See Them.’ The stories as a 
whole make one think of Alice in Wonderland 
speeded up to the mth degree and with the char- 
acter parts at least doubled. Occasionally there 
is a suggestion of Kipling in the handling of the 
animals, but mostly there is something unique 
which is Sandburg’s very own. 
a new picture gallery with compelling titles— 
Bozo the Button Buster, Shush Shush, Slipfoot, 
Dippy the Wasp, and Blixie Bimber never came 
out of any folklore known to man, nor did their 
environment. Speaking of these tales Harry Han- 
sen says in Midwest Portraits (Harcourt): 

“The most outstanding characteristic of the 
Rootabaga Stories is that they 


At least we have 


although are 


bugs, policeman’s whistle—but truly none belongs 
to the fairy tale of tradition. And that is 
because Carl knows that fairy tales, after all, are 
but an inverted expression of the folklore of a 
people, and that when the stories out of foreign 
lands tell. us of princes, knights, giants, ogres, 
chivalrous knights rescuing beautiful maidens, 
kings in coat of mail charging across a draw- 
bridge, we are dealing with an historical tradition 
that is not ours as a race, save only by indirection. 
To the people who tell them these castles were 
as familiar as our skyscrapers, and the giants and 
ogres were the feudal oppressors of the poor. * * * 
Left to himself an American child would build the 
life of its imagination not with these objects but 
with the actualities of its own environment. 
That is why the fairies were helping Carl weave 
these stories just as truly as they worked at the 
elbows of the brothers Grimm, for just as those 
men set down the folklore of the people, so Carl 
crystallized the whimsy, the fantasy, the quaint 
musings, of the child heart of a nation that has 
skyscrapers for its castles, policemen for captains, 
railroads for knightly cavalcades, prairies of waving 
corn, silver blue lakes like blue porcelain break- 
fast plates—the magic that you can conjure up 
any day from your breakfast window.”’ 

From a typographical standpoint, the books 
are charming, the illustrations are sympathetic, 
and the long lists of characters impressive and 
amusing. 

Our Fear Complexes 

A Book of the above title is a recent publi- 
cation of the Bobbs-Merrill Co. (Indianapolis). 
The authors are Edward Huntington Williams 
and Ernest Bryant Hoag, two physicians of wide 
experience in the treatment of abnormal mental 
and physical conditions. It is a book of interest 
to those who have dipped into any of the various 
psychical healing cults. The subject is treated 
very simply and directly and always from the 
standpoint of the ‘regular’ school of medicine. 
The discussion of Freud and Coué is frank, fair, 
and enlightening, though probably disappointing 
to those who are seriously interested in such 
research. Always there is the underlying ulti- 
matum—‘‘all this is helpful up to a certain point, 
but when in real need seek a reliable doctor.”’ 
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The book as a whole is fear-dispelling rather 
than fear-creating,—which cannot be truly said 
of many medical works. One could wish, how- 
ever, that the of thought were not so 
intensely material and that some little gleam of 
spirituality might have penetrated the hard and 
fast lines of reasoning. 
in an 
Fears 


basis 


This is specially apparent 
otherwise constructive of The 
of Children. Knowing, as every mother 
and kindergartner does know, that “perfect love 
casteth out fear,’’ we wonder what types of chil- 
dren these physicians have met. Are little chil- 
dren, a class, with fear? And yet 
it is our duty to make sure that little ones under 


discussion 


as obsessed 


our care are not secretly suffering from some 
nameless fear. 

The chapter deals with classified children’s 
fears as miscellaneous—fears of the dark, of 


certain sounds, of space, of crowds, of sickness, 
of animals, of witches, of certain people, of water, 
of lightning, of, punishment. They might well 
have added “‘the bogie man’’ and the policeman,— 
fears deliberately inculcated in many _ homes. 
There is an excellent discussion of religious fears 


in which the old-fashioned illustrated Bible is 
justly condemned, a discussion of sex fears, and 
of fears and punishment. It is recommended 
that sensitive and emotional children be not 


exposed to terrifying fairy tales or to the moving 
pictures. To quote: 

“When we stop to consider the preventable 
horrors through which thousands of timid, nervous 
children pass it seems nothing short of 
inal neglect not to save other 
such unnecessary experiences. 


crim- 
children from 
Not only is child- 
hood often robbed of much of its sweetness and 
beauty by the presence of this black beast of 
fear, but many of the unfortunate peculiarities 
of adult life are caused this same fearful 
monster. Unnatural reserve, embarrassment, self- 
consciousness, morbid 


by 


self-analysis some- 
times have their sources in the undiscovered and 
therefor neglected fears of childhood. * * * 
Many a child’s life has been handicapped or even 
ruined by uncorrected fears. The children who 
suffer most are nearly always children with vivid 
imaginations and as imagination is one of the 
strongest links in the general chain of intelligence, 
it may be that morbid fear is most often 
found in children of high intelligence.”’ 


said 


* * * “Fears are the ghosts of ignorance and 
superstition. They are the black of 
fantasy which paralyze our waking hours and 
fill our dreams with morbid dreads. We will not 
meet them in the open, but seek to confine them 


in the closets of our very souls.”’ * * * 


beasts 


The book contains a very sensible and enlight- 
ening discussion of Dreams and Dream Doctors. 


Miss Bryant’s New Book 


WHEN the art of story telling was being 
revived some years ago, Sara Cone Bryant took 
a place in our hearts which is all her own. It was 
she who gave hundreds of us our first technique. 
A certain daintiness of style in her own platform 
work has remained as model for many who do not 


aspire to more dramatic effects. Her early writ- 


ings were the greatest help in building up our first 


programs. Her stories, being written especially 
from the point of of telling, have been 
extremely practical in both the schoolroom and 
the home. Her latest book, More Stories to Tell 
to Children (Houghton Mifflin Co.), will find a 
waiting audience. 

One notes with satisfaction that it retains the 
precious quality just mentioned,—genuine inti- 
macy with the child thought and a literary setting 
of each story which favors oral presentation. 
The fact that Miss Bryant (now Mrs. Theodore 
Borst) has a juvenile audience of her own is all 
in our favor. The little tales in this book are all 
what some one has called ‘“‘knee stories.’’ One 
easily pictures the mother’ or teacher who uses 
them with her listeners pressed close about her. 
It will make little difference whether the stories 
are used with or without the book. They are 
absolutely ready to ‘‘go over’ in the precise form 
in which they are written. 

It seems to us that they are quite the best 
thing Miss Bryant has done. There is the whim- 
sical tenderness, the deft little mother touches, a 
great deal of humor, and the nature stories are 
both charming and scientific. As for realism, 
what more can we ask than an absorbing account 
of the awakening of the furnace on a cold winter 
morning and the thrilling tale of The Engine That 
Wouldn't Stop, to say nothing of The Flyaway Hat 
and Buddy's Buried Bone. If our children. still 
love innocent tales like these, and we know that 
they do, we need not despair of them as yet. 


view 


A New Type of Curriculum for Kindergarten and First Grade’ 


HERE are at the present time two definite 
trends in education. One is towards the 
recognition of the importance of habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations. The other is towards scien- 
tific measurement of results and the working out 
of definite objectives for the teacher. If the kin- 
dergarten is to justify its place in the school system 
it must take both of these into account. It can 
no longer take shelter behind the haze of idealism 
that has surrounded the education of very young 
children. The kindergarten must have a currice 
ulum as definite as that of any other part of the 
school system. The kindergartner has always 
been conscious of the ends toward which she is 
working, but she should now be prepared to state 
what she is doing and why she is doing it. 

The work of Prof. Patty S. Hill of Teachers 
College is known throughout the country. As a 
result of the experiment carried on under her direc- 
tions in the Horace Mann kindergarten, hundreds 
of kindergartens and first grades have broken 
away from formality. This accomplished, Pro- 
fessor Hill has turned her attention to the problem 
of placing the work with young children on a scien- 
tific Working under her supervision, the 
teachers of the Horace Mann kindergarten and 
first grade have compiled A Conduct Curriculum 
for Kindergarten and First Grade. 

The purpose of the new curriculum is twofold. 
In the first place it is intended as a help to the 
progressive teacher and is an attempt to set objec- 
tives for each period of the school day. In the 
second place it presents to the public the results 
of the Horace Mann experiment, now that it has 
passed beyond the first experimental stage. It 
is the first of a series of books on the education 
of young children, other volumes of which will 
be published later. 

The forerunner of this curriculum was A Ten- 
tative Inventory of Habits issued last year by the 
Kindergarten-First Grade Department of Teachers 
College. This inventory, prepared by Dr. Agnes 
Rogers, with the co-operation of many _ kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers, was exceedingly 
valuable- in that it brought to the consciousness 


basis. 


*4 Conduct Curriculum for Kindergarten and First Grade (with an introduction 
by Prof. Patty S. Hill), Charles Scribner's Sons. 


of teachers the desirable habits to be formed in 
the class room. The next step was to consider 
these habits, not in isolation, but in relation to 
the everyday activities of the kindergarten. This 
is the aim of A Conduct Curriculum. 

The new curriculum lists ‘‘Typical Activities”’ 
in one column and ‘Desirable Changes in Thought, 
Feeling, and Conduct’’ in another. Each activity 
of the school day is analyzed in terms of its effect 
on the behavior of the children, for ‘‘desirable 
changes in thought, feeling, and conduct’’ con- 
stitute behavior. No activity is too unimportant 
to be analyzed in this way. As an example we 
may take “Arrival at school; departure from 
school,’’ which part of the child’s day has not pre- 
viously been considered in a curriculum. When 
analyzed, this period proves to be full of oppor- 
tunity for habit formation. 


Typical Activities 


Finding own locker. 

Taking off outer wraps or put- 
ting them on. 

Hanging up hat, coat, putting 
away mittens, leggings, and 
rubbers in proper place. 

Putting lunch in proper place. 


Coming in contact with grown- 
ups (maids, nurses, parents). 


Coming into room, meeting the 
teachers and children. 


Changing shoes. 


Putting on aprons. 


Desirable Changes in Thought, 
Feeling, and Conduct 


Learning to take off or put on 
own wraps promptly. 


Learning to button or unbutton 

clothing and put it in own 
locker. 

Learning to put lunch where it 
belongs. 

Gaining an attitude of respect 

and obedience toward parents 
and other adults. 

Learning to enter room politely. 

Greeting teachers and children 
courteously. 

Learning to lace, tie, or button 
shoes quickly. 

Knowing if apron is needed. 

Learning to fasten apron. 

Being willing to help other chil- 
dren. 

Responsibility for shoes and 
apron when not in use. 


In the situation just described most of the 
responsibility rests with the one in charge of the 


cloak room and with the 


parents. The kinder- 


garten recognizes the immense importance in habit 
formation of securing the interest and intelligent 


co-operation of the parents. In 


other activities 


the responsibility rests with the teacher and the 
children, as in the section headed Hygiene, only 
a part of which can be quoted here. 


Typical Activities 


Arrival at school, hanging up 
outdoor wraps in cloak room. 


Activities of the work period. 


Activities of music period. 
(This period gives opportunity 
for free, vigorous exercise.) 


Children coming together in a 


group (at any time during the 
morning). 


Going to toilet. 


Washing hands. 


Preparing and eating lunch, in- 
cluding conversation at lunch 
table. 


Desirable Changes in Thought, 
Feeling, and Conduct 
Care of wraps: 
keeping clean, 
hanging properly, 
rubbers in right place, 
lunch in right place. 
Learning: 
to select chair of proper 
height, 
to keep out of draught, 
to regulate clothing (taking 
off sweater when _ too 
warm), 
to keep correct posture when 
at work, 
to avoid eve-strain by work- 
ing in good light, 
to fingers, hands, 
materials, tools, out of 
mouth, 
to keep clothes clean by 
wearing apron, 
to wash hands after using clay 
and paint, 
to know when activity. is 
needed and when rest is 
needed. 
Learning not to make unnec- 
essary noise. 
Learning how to sweep floor 
without raising dust. 
Keeping mouth closed during 
exercise. 
Learning to relax when listening 
to music. 
Keeping hands off other chil- 
dren. 
Not sitting too close to other 
children. 
Covered cough and sneeze. 
Correct use of handkerchief. 
(These are emphasized continu- 
ally but are important when 
children are sitting in a 
group.) 
Knowing when to go to toilet. 
Learning how to take care of 
self in toilet. 
Learning how to wash hands 
after going to toilet. 
Learning to wash and dry hands 
necessary (always 
before eating). 
Setting table and putting on 
plates hygienically—without 
unnecessary handling. 


Here again the co-operation of the parent is 
needed in seeing that the habits begun at school 
are carried over in the home. Throughout the 
curriculum much emphasis is placed on the for- 
mation of right physical, mental, and emotional 
habits. Habit formation is never stressed to the 
exclusion of attitudes and appreciations—“‘‘pleasure 


in,’ “appreciation of,” 
again and again. 


are phrases which occur 


The question may be asked, “Has not the pro- 
gressive kindergarten rather prided itself on the 


absence of a ‘set program’? Is not this curric- 
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ulum with its detailed lists of activities some- 
what in the nature of a ‘set program’? It is 
not intended to be so. The activities listed are 
suggestive, not prescribed. They are used for 
purposes of analysis, and are activities in which it 
has been found that children naturally and profit- 
ably engage. All of these activities will not occur 
in every situation nor with every group of chil- 
dren, for example, the activities and conducts 
of the section on Excursions are peculiar to the 
Horace Mann situation. The individual teacher 
should analyze for herself the possibilities of her 
situation and make her own adaptations. 

A question which has already presented itself 
is, ‘‘What is the relation of this curriculum to the 
‘project method’?” The reader cannot fail to 
notice that the term “project’’ does not appear 
in the curriculum. The reason for this is the present 
status of the term, which has been overworked, 
misunderstood, and misapplied until it has lost 
most of its original significance. In popular usage 
a “project” often signifies some central interest 
around which all activities are grouped. Large 
group projects may be effective with older’ chil- 
dren; they have little place in the education of 
the child from two to seven. Sometimes an interest 
arises which unifies for a time the activities of 
the kindergarten or first grade, but in general the 
problems of the children are individual and the 
interest span is short. This accounts for the appar- 
ent lack of correlation between the various sub- 
jects of the curriculum. A certain amount of 
correlation exists, for there are frequent cross 
references. There are, however, no forced cor- 
relations, no attempts to tie up subjects such as 
reading or writing with anything but the chil- 
dren’s spontaneous’ interests. These subjects 
need no artificial motivation, they are in them- 
selves interesting to the child. Reading a story 
for the pleasure of reading it is a “‘project’’ in the 
best sense of the word. 

A conduct curriculum would be of little value if 
there was not some way of “checking up’ results. 
With the assistance of Professor Hill and two psy- 
chologists, the Horace Mann teachers have worked 
out a set of records for the kindergarten and first 
grade. The first of these is a daily record of the 
individual child’s work, and by means of this the 
teacher keeps track of what the child is doing and 
is able to give him the help he needs. The second 
is a record which is filled out four times a year 
and which is a summary of the child’s physical, 
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mental, and emotional development. There is 
also a subject-matter sheet on which the teachers 
record the activities of the week; this helps them 
to plan the work of the following week. While 
the keeping of such detailed records may not be 
possible in public schools, here again the teacher 
can make her adaptations. Some _ public 
schools have already worked out their own system 
of record keeping. 

In addition to these records there must be a 
final reckoning at the end of the year when the 
question of promotion is considered. The curric- 
ulum explains the method used in grading chil- 


own 


dren for promotion. There is no promotion on 
the basis of ability to read; the points considered 
are the physical, mental, and social maturity of 
the child, and here the record sheets are of assist- 
ance to the teacher. 

Any piece of.work in a field as new as this is 
naturally full of omissions and imperfections. The 
Horace Mann Conduct Curriculum does not profess 
to be anything but a beginning. It is published 
with the- hope that it may awaken the interest 
of teachers in a hitherto neglected side of education, 
and so lead to further investigation and experi- 
mentation. 
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Be Master! 


Of thy work: 
Mayhap ’twill irk 

Or nerve or bone 

To capture crown and throne; 
Still,—master be 


BE master! 


Splendidly! 


Be master! 


Be master! 


Of thy place: 

In sooth, the case 

Must test thy soul— 

Ne’er weakling wins the goal; 
Still,—bankrupt go 

Lord ‘‘Power’’ to know. 


Of one art: 
"Twill strain the heart 

And drain life’s best 

To prove this kingly quest; 
Still_—court the dream— 
Stand thou supreme! 


—Frank Channing Haddock in Power of Will. 
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An Experiment with the Project Method in the Kindergarten 


By Helen Duncklee 


a is generally conceded that the project method 

of teaching has great value for the kindergarten 
as for all other stages in the educational system. 
To one who has observed its workings with chil- 
dren five years of age for a period of six months 
it has been a revelation to find how naturally the 
method adapts itself to a child’s need for self-expres- 
sion. 

A fuller self-expression is encouraged by the 
greater freedom allowed the individual child in the 
choice of what he is to make and the material pre- 
ferred by him for the purpose. He is enabled to 
put into definite, if crude, form those impressions 
gained by his own (not the teacher’s) past observa- 
tion and experience. The result is the slow unfold- 
ing of the children’s inner life to the observant 
eye of the teacher. Their ideas of houses assume 
visible shape by means of blocks, sticks, or crayons. 
Their various impressions of family life are shown 
through the play which they carry on in connection 
with the houses they have built or outlined. Hav- 
ing given substance to thoughts which previously 
existed only in their minds, the children can the 
more readily hold and compare their impressions 
with the material object, or with the relation 
observed, as with the idea of family life illustrated 
by their play. Should the ever-watchful teacher 
lead her children to correct and enlarge their ideas 
during such play, the gain becomes very great. 

Self-expression, a necessary element in all true 
education, is the underlying principle of the proj- 
ect method. 

Not only does the method recommend itself be- 
cause it is a means of developing the observation 
and judgment but because it encourages the child’s 
confidence in his own power and originality of 
expression. To follow always in the footsteps of 
another or between lines definitely laid down by 
others, chiefly teachers, as if the fresh imagination 
of a growing child were unequal to the task of dis- 
covering a way for himself, to be always led and 
never allowed to explore, are deadening to growth. 
For these reasons the-projects of even very little 
children must be given free play if their develop- 
ment is to be natural and complete. 

To the teacher herself how valuable is the time 


spent with her class in project work! Many feel 
that they themselves grow faster during these 
periods spent with the children than at any other 
point of contact. They gain at that time an insight 
as to the content of the children’s minds; the need 
or lack of certain kinds of knowledge; the various 
ways in which individual children interpret instruc- 
tion given by the teacher in the kindergarten or 
impressions received by them at home or elsewhere. 
They are made aware of the inclinations of those 
under their charge and can discover along which 
lines they work happily and _ successfully, - though 
these may not be ways of the teacher’s own choos- 
ing. The kindergartner finds the children, whom 
she may have judged dull and incapable, full of 
aptitude for what is Work then 
becomes play. Prof. Bliss Perry puts this same 
thought in more elegant phrase when he says of 
the artistic impulse that it ‘is alive with the play 
instinct. He is wholly man only when he plays, 
that is, when he is free to create.’ ‘In this sphere 
of freedom a man’s whole nature has the chance 
to manifest itself.” 

Discipline in the past has often been, and still 
is, only the result of attempting to force upon chil- 
dren the study for which they are not by nature 
fitted or of which they are so ignorant as to feel 
a total lack of interest. When all are absorbed 
in the self-appointed task of the project method, 
discipline is an unnecessary consideration. The 
project period also reveals how much oftener a 
child is inclined to repeat the doing of a thing, when 
it gives him pleasure, than the teacher has in the 
past deemed needful. 

In work which the children themselves direct 
lies always the suggestion of the next step, a hint 
to the teacher for future lessons. It were wiser 
for a teacher to follow the lead given by the chil- 
dren, or by certain children more advanced than 
the rest, than to impose upon her class a superior 
knowledge of her own, which may not be based 
upon the children’s actual experiences. 

In the time that a particular class has been 
allowed the greater freedom provided by the proj- 
ect method, the teacher has realized how easy a 
matter it is to grow away from the child’s point of 


self-chosen. 
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view and how helpless she is to judge, without 
sufficient self-expression on his part, as to the 
thoughts which occupy his mind or in what direc- 
tion his growth tends. 

How large a part of the kindergarten program 
is to be given over to the development of projects 
is a point much debated among teachers. Is the 
child to devote the long study period of each morn- 
ing exclusively to the development of his various 
projects? 

With very young children it would seem that 
such methods are especially helpful in forming a 
firm and correct basis for education. They learn 
to do by doing the thing'they like, instead of acquir- 
ing habits of laziness and an antagonism to work 
at the start, in being forced to do the things they 
cannot do well. Moreover, wrong impressions are 
then not allowed to collect, to be followed by the 
need of correction later on. Lessons by the proj- 
ect method must be frequent enough so that the 
child may derive the benefits for which they stand. 
(With timid, foreign-speaking children in particular 
we find this method brings the quickest and best 
results.) 

Other lessons, however, of a different character 
will be needed to supplement the project work in 
the average city kindergarten class, consisting as 
it does of twenty or more children. 

Teaching as to the handling of material, the 
uses to which it may be put, the care of material, 
though possible in individual work, can be made 
more uniform through class instruction. 

Occasional lessons of this kind make for eliclency 


and greater ease in self-expression. Also, certain 
fundamental facts of knowledge taught to the class 
as a whole make a recognized foundation upon 
which to continue building when the children enter 
the primary grades. The careful handling of 
material and the knowledge as to its uses, together 
with a few facts in regard to it, are the tools with 
which the children are to be equipped for the con- 
quest of new difficulties in the school. 

Other lessons by which they are instructed in 
making something really useful and ornamental 
are not only pleasing in themselves but show the 
children results they are unequal to attaining alone. 
Such directed exercises provide them with models 
and give the child a knowledge of the finer possi- 
bilities which lie hidden in his material. 

The greater restraint necessary for the con- 
duct of these lessons serves also a beneficent end. 
It necessitates self-control, close attention, and 
the inhibition of all other interests and activities 
for the time being, a lesson even very little chil- 
dren may learn to advantage, though not with 
too great frequency. 

More liberty and less law would seem to be the 
ideal conditions for learning at the beginning as it 
is at the end of the great educational system, at 
the bottom and top rungs of this long ladder by 
which all must mount. Since, then, the project 
method is at the present time indicating to teachers 
the way such freedom may be most readily achieved, 
let us accept it gratefully as a part of our program 
of work and seek to discover how it can best be 
adapted to the interests of the kindergarten. 
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Verses for Mother Goose’s Gander 


Goose had a house, 
*Twas built in a wood, 

Where an owl at the door 
For a sentinel stood. 


Old Mother Goose when 
She wanted to wander 

Would ride through the air 
On a very fine gander. 


Goosey, Goosey, Gander, 
Where do you wander? 
Upstairs and downstairs 
And in my Lady’s chamber. 


—From Mother Goose. 
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MOTHER GODSES GANDER: 


DRAW PICTURES ON BOARD- PASTE GANDER AT-X- 
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Easter Cards 
By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


I 


I. 


TRACE pattern No. 1 on gray paper. Color 
rabbit with white chalk. Color the rest of the 
pattern with green crayon. Cut out on the line. 
Fold on the dotted lines. See picture. 


Il. 


In making this card the flower (Illustration 2) 
may be cut from any bright colored paper. The 
center (Illustration 2a) should be cut from a Con- 
trasting tone. That is, if the flower is light in 
value the center should be dark or if the flower 
is dark in value the center should be light. 

‘The stem and leaves are made of green paper. 

In making the leaves fold green paper, 4” x 5”, 
on long diameter, place pattern with dotted line 
to fold (Illustration 2b), trace and cut leaves. You 
will have two connected leaves. 

Assemble parts on white or gray paper, 5” x 9”, 
See picture. Place under weight until dry. 


TRACE and cut rabbits from white paper cutting 
inside traced line (Illustration 3a, 3b). Cut shawl 
from orange paper (Illustration 3c). Paste on 
small rabbit. Cut coat from green paper and 
buttons from white paper (Illustration 3d). Paste 
buttons in place. Paste coat on large rabbit. 
Cut long strip from black paper (Illustration 3). 


2 


Fold on dotted lines. These folded ends form the 
support for the card. Paste rabbits on strip being 
careful to keep straight side marked ‘“‘top’’ for 
upper edge. Paste two  pussy-willows for tails 
of rabbits. See picture. 
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What Are the Needs of the Primary School Period? 


By Gail Harrison, New York City 


OCIETY owes every child, rich or poor, a fair 
chance in each of the educational laboratories 
through which he passes. The day is dawning 
when, thanks to the revived and united efforts of 
mothers, doctors, nurses, psychologists, educational 
experts, and teachers, attention is centering on the 
pre-school child. Clinics, homes, day nurseries, and 
kindergarten will then become clearing: houses for 
the schools, detecting and preventing mental, phys- 
ical, and social blights which happen before the 
ages of six and seven. 

The child, then, having had a good home, plus 
day nursery and kindergarten experiences, now 
steps into the next phase of school life, the primary 
school. What are the needs of this period? 

First: That we shall have the best and most 
highly trained and paid teachers for the youngest 
children, if we believe in habit psychology. 

Second: Then let this expert teacher handle 

the curriculum by herself, under the guidance of one 
expert supervisor trained to handle the period of 
early childhood, including the kindergarten and 
the first three grades. Then trust this supervisor 
to do creative work with teachers. 
x Third: If there are special supervisors of writing, 
art, music, hygiene, then let us hope the kinder- 
garten-primary supervisor controls their plans, for 
it is to her we must look for the protection of both 
grade teachers and children. 

Fourth: Not over thirty children to any primary 
grade, if we expect the teacher to start right habits 
of study, to build character and social behavior, 
that will bloom into self-government later. 

Fifth: Better classification of children in begin- 
ning grades by means of modern tests in subject- 
matter, such as the Stanford Achievement tests 


and others. 
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Sixth: A creative curriculum, one built up by 
the supervisor, the teacher of each grade, and last 
but not least the children of each grade. Then 
perhaps we may get one adapted to the individual 
differences and needs of both children and teachers, 
a curriculum of many tracks, Dr. Terman 
puts it. 

Seventh: A richer schoolroom environment, not 
only a movable curriculum and movable furniture 
but real workshop facilities which invite purposeful 
activity work, creative thinking, and freedom, 
without license. 

Eighth: Longer spans of time in the program in 
which the teacher may develop needed and prescribed 
units of work or offer the children the time to develop 
their group and individual plans. Who can learn 
how to study or how to paint or how to make a 
boat when the schedule allows but fifteen minutes? 
Such programs live up to the proverb, Haste makes 
waste. 

Ninth: Time and equipment to insure to every 
child his right to become a successful personality. 

Tenth: Better training schools, which shall 
emphasize quality and not quantity of teachers 
turned into the field. 

Now in closing may I make a special plea for 
the needs of the average child and the average 
teacher, those whose I.Q.’s fall between 100 and 
140, where most of us belong? 

Terman tells us that gifted children rate be- 
tween 140 and 200 and that their greatest need is 
a curriculum adapted to their high abilities. True 
enough. 

All children need a much fairer chance than we 
now give them. All children need our protection 
from school systems which too often extinguish 
native talents and smother creative thinking. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Making Vases from Bottles 


WHEN making vases from bottles, remove 
the neck or grooved top of the bottle by saturating 
a string with kerosene, tie it around the desired 


place, and light with a match. The top comes 
off quickly and clean, leaving no ragged edges. 
MARIAN MAXWELL, Ripon, Wis. 


A Sponge Ball 


WE made a very pretty hanging “‘basket’’ or 
“ball” last spring with a small sponge. After 
learning the story of the sponge, its origin, the 
manner in which it holds water and other inter- 


esting points, we soaked it in water. Then we 


Wagons for 


CIGAR boxes make very attractive wagons for 
kindergarten children. Have the manual train- 
ing department cut four wheels out of each cover. 
The children can sandpaper the boxes and wheels 
and paint them some brilliant color. Fasten the 


sprinkled grass seed all over it, and hung it by a 
small piece of picture wire in a sunshiny window. 
In a few days we had a fluffy green ball which was 
a delight to our first grade boys and girls. 

ALICE MACE, Konawa, Okla. 


the Children 


wheels on with Dennison’s paper fasteners (one 
inch round) after holes have been made with a 
hand drill and bit. 
MARIAN MAXWELL, 
Ripon, Wis. 


Pinwheel Sticks 


Ir had been customary with me to keep on 
hand a quantity of sticks for pinwheels, but the 
best I could find were not satisfactory, for the 
child could not fasten the pinwheel to the -stick 
without help. Therefore it gave us great pleasure 
when we found that we could make good sticks, 
sticks into which the children could put the pins 
easily. This is the method: 


We roll the colored construction strips (20” 
x 1’’) into lighters, or ‘“‘spells’’ as our grandmothers 
called them, and then turn the ends in. When 
the strips are rolled firmly and the ends turned 
in securely, a more practical pinwheel stick can- 
not be found. 

S. J. KELLOGG, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Round Rag Rug for the Playhouse 


TAKE an odd number of tacks and place at equal 
distances around the edge of a barrel top. (I used 
twenty-five tacks two and one quarter inches apart.) 
String the loom as for a tam-o’-shanter using the 
tacks in place of notches. 

To string the loom use the following directions: 
Number each tack on the barrel top from 1 to 25 
inclusive. Tie a very strong cord to tack 1, leaving 
it long enough to reach the center and tie. Bring 
the cord back of tack 2, then across face of top to 
tack 14 and back of tack 13, then from 25 to 24, 12 
to 11, 23 to 22, 10 to 9, 21 to 20, 8 to 7, 19 to 18, 6 
to 5, 17 to 16, 4 to 3, 15 to 14, then across face of 


top to center. (This last will be double and must 
not be separated in weaving.) Fasten all cords to- 
gether at the center with the two ends, so all radiate 
from a common center. Weave as you would a 
tam-o’-shanter. 

Have the children bring cloth for the rug from 
home. They take great pleasure in tearing the 
strips for the weaving, and in sewing them together 
as they are used. I do not have the children sew 
them together all at once, but as the strip is woven up 
have them add to it. 


The short strip is more easily 
handled. 


BERNICE CALL, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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How to Move Large Building Blocks Easily 


It is often difficult to find a way to move the 
large building blocks around the room. Boxes on 
casters are too noisy and scratch the floor. Small 
rubber-tired wheels such as are used on tea wagons 


can be purchased at a furniture store. These help 
to make a very good looking box which can be moved 
easily without noise. 

MARIAN MAXWELL, Ripon, Wis. 


Rafts from Milk Bottle Covers 


PLACE milk bottle covers so that their edges 
touch and fasten them together with strips of adhe- 


sive plaster. Upon this raft place animals that 
swim or folded sailboats. 
EmMaA L. HAMMOND, Westfield, Mass. 


Use for an Automobile Tire 


DuRING the winter months when it is impossible 
to use the out-of-door playground apparatus, a cast- 


off automobile tire hung in the coat room doorway . 


will prove an excellent swing for the kindergarten 
children. 
A. RHODES, Overlea, Md. 


Hygienic Hand Washing 


‘To avoid the trouble of having individual cakes 
of soap or the unhygienic ‘‘community”’ cake, we 
have made soap-flake containers out of quarter of a 
pound yeast powder cans. 

A medium sized opening was made in the lid and 
the can made more attractive by painting it with 
automobile paint the color desired. 

A few soap flakes poured from the can on the 


left hand, the right hand dipped in water, then both 
rubbed together, make a very satisfactory lather. 

If your school does not provide soap flakes, Proc- 
tor and Gamble will make a special price on a case 
of soap fiake boxes for use in schools and a number 
of teachers can club together to buy them. 

ELEANORA A. SCHAEFER, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Realistic Lake or River for the Sand Table 


REMOVE the sand from the space desired for lake, 
river, or pond. Wet the bottom of sand table with 
cloth or sponge. Place sky blue crepe paper, and 


over the paper, glass. The damp table will draw the 
crepe paper into realistic waves under the glass. 


MERLE M. BENNETT, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Japanese Lanterns 


SAVE all the paintings, even if they are only 
splashes of color. They make lovely Japanese lan- 
terns. When cut the very crudest colors are at- 
tractive. A Japanese lantern made out of a quar- 
ter of a sheet of 9” x 12” manila paper will just ac- 
commodate the tube found in the rolls of paper 
towels. 

Cut a circle of cardboard the size of the tube by 
standing the tube on the cardboard and tracing 
around it. Cut on the line. Cut three strips of 


14’’ paper about three inches longer than the diam- 
eter of the circle. Paste strips. 
the spokes of a wheel. 
crossed paper. 


Cross on table like 
Lay circle of cardboard on 
Stand tube on circle and bring up 
ends of pasted paper. Smooth down firmly. Slip 
inside lantern and add a little paste to keep tube 
from slipping out. 

Insert an empty bottle and the result is a May- 
basket made out of waste material. 

Juiia A. Fritz, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Tour to France, Belgium, and England 


(Continued) 


The Battlefields,—August 4-10 


HE Kindergarten Tour was planned to include 
a visit to the battlefields of Northern France 
and Belgium. 

The following quotation seems to express some- 
thing of the spirit with which this part of the tour 
was undertaken: ‘‘With no idle curiosity, but rather 
as pious pilgrims, do we visit these ravaged fields 
where many a buried shell thwarts the ploughman’s 
labor; villages to which despite the ruins a bold 
peasantry has returned to rebuild the much-loved 
homes; towns that are striving to repair their gutted 
workshops and recover something of their former 
prosperity. 

“This is the object lesson to which France 
invites her guests, soliciting their judgment and their 
impartial testimony. 

“She asks them, before feasting their eyes on 
her natural beauties and her treasures of art, to 
turn aside and follow either wholly or in part the 
battle line, long called ‘The Front,’ which has left a 
trail of blood from the shore of the North Sea to 
the Vosges.” 

Preceding this pilgrimage came wonderful prepa- 
ration, first, in contact with our American Navy boys 
at Cherbourg, whose cruiser, the Pittsburgh, had 
landed simultaneously with the President Fillmore, 
bringing a detachment to take part in the great Bel- 
gian Day exercises at Paris on July 21, and the 
Dedication of Belleau Woods on Sunday, July 22, 
both of which events left a deep impress upon those 
who participated; then, on Saturday, the kinder- 
garten party, with short but impressive ceremony, 
laid a beautiful wreath on the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier under the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. 

Following this came a visit to Mildred Aldrich 
on the “Hilltop on the Marne,” where, from the gar- 
den, we were privileged to look down upon the scene 
where occurred the events so graphically pictured 
by her, forming that momentous ‘Battle of the 
Marne,” which turned the tide in the future of the 
French. 

On Saturday, August 4, came our early start for 
Chateau Thierry, the first place to be visited in the 
battlefield region. Owing to some unforeseen delays 
we reached the station too late for the ‘‘coffee’’ for 
which we had been too early at the hotel. One of 
our resourceful leaders succeeded in getting all the 
French bread and ham in sight, which we divided 
and ate in picnic fashion after the train started. 
Cafe noir and cafe-au-lait were added later at a lit- 
tle station inn where we boarded the coaches which 

were to be our conveyances for the following days. 


Belleau Wood Cemetery 


Belleau Wood was our next stopping place and 
there we saw over the American cemetery the flag 
at half mast for our own President Harding whose 
untimely death met with universal mourning and 
sympathy. 

As we walked round the semicircle of crosses at 
the ‘foot of the hill, some sought the ones marking 
the resting places of relatives or friends, others dwelt 
in thought on the scenes that had transpired in 
those woods, which still bear the marks of disaster 
and hold the remains of many implements of war. 

From Belleau Wood we went through Fere-en- 
Tardenois, and then stopped at Chamery to visit 
the grave of Quentin Roosevelt, marked by a stone 
bearing these words: ‘‘He has outsoared the shadow 
of our night.’’ We saw, also, a few yards away, the 
place where he fell. Some recalled the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt when he heard of his son’s 


Quentin Roosevelt’s Grave near Chamery 
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Spot where Quentin Roosevelt’s airplane fell, situated a 
dozen yards from his grave 


death: ‘‘Where the tree falls there let it lie,’ and it 
seemed eminently fitting to make a pilgrimage to 
such a place to honor the noble life cut off in its 
youth. 

In Mildred Aldrich’s words, ‘‘It is finer to die 
voluntarily for an idea deliberately faced than to 
die of old age in one’s bed, and the grief of parting 
no one ever born can escape.” 

The quick transition of scenes in a day’s journey 
brought us to another station restaurant where a 
remarkably good luncheon was served and where 
the party relaxed and, like the army boys in camp, 
indulged in a ‘“‘jolly good time.” 

The first stopping place after luncheon was at 
the great crater near Berry-au-Bac, the largest hole 
made during the war, caused by the explosion of 
one mine and bringing death to seven hundred men. 
It seemed as if it must have come from some great 
convulsion in nature. The route then wound in and 
out of first, second, and third lines of defense, passed 
little villages marked only by a sign, no trace of the 
village being left. Some of these were in process of 
reconstruction, others still in ruins, fields being re- 
covered and cultivated, others waste places impos- 


The Enormous Crater at Berry-du-Bac caused by the ex- 
plosion of one mine 


It is over 100 yards in diameter and 130 feet deep. 
cost the French over 20,000 men 


Berry-du-Bac 
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sible to cultivate, dugouts, barbed wire entangle- 
ments still in evidence, trenches and lines of white 
showing where trenches had been. The familiarity 
of our two splendid leaders, who had been in active 
service during the war, added much to our knowl- 
edge of and ability to understand the various posi- 
tions and locations. 

In strong contrast to these scenes of devastation 
were the cloudless blue sky of a perfect day; occa- 
sional stretches of ground where the little French 
bluets, soleil d’or, vivid poppies, Queen Anne’s lace, 
and other wild flowers made a wonderful mosaic of 
beautiful coloring; delightful temperature; and 
most comfortable vehicles which sped over well- 
made roads. How different from experiences of the 
very recent past! 

We finally reached the city of Rheims where we 
were to spend the night. A short drive about the 
city disclosed the awful destruction of cathedral and 
town, of which it is said, ‘‘No place has won the title 


Canal from the Marne to the Aisne just opened 
Runs at the foot of the hill at Berry-du-Bac and is situated less than 


half a mile from the big crater. Not a house remains of the city 


of martyr so dearly as Rheims, whose lot is tragical 
beyond measure,”’ then to the Grand Hotel du Lion 
d’Or, where the party, after a delightful dinner, en- 
joyed a most comfortable night. 

In the morning came a visit to the interior of the 
Cathedral, which still stands erect like a wounded 
veteran of war and seems to indicate that “‘the sanc- 
tuary in which so many kings had been anointed was 
proof against the violence of men.”’ 

From Rheims the route lay in the direction of 
Somme, Py, passing and repassing French lines, 
German lines, No Man’s Land, shell holes, dugouts, 
trenches, even trees shattered and in ruins, again 
some places under cultivation, others impossible. 

The singing of a lark as it soared heavenward 
was one of the episodes of the morning. 

The Hétellerie at Vienne-le-Chateau was our 
luncheon place and after luncheon we explored a 
machine gun emplacement and other places with 
relics of war. One of the events of the day was a 
visit to the dugout of the Crown Prince of Germany, 
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Dugout of the Crown Prince in the Argonne Forest 


located in a wonderful place about a half mile walk 
over roads and board walks to an almost impene- 
trable spot in a thick forest. It was interesting to 
note the signs of careful and well-planned prepara- 
tion for the events that were evidently anticipated. 

The visit to the American Cemetery at Romagne 
was the event of the afternoon. This is the largest 
of the American cemeteries in France. Now that 
all of the removals have been completed, native 
American trees are to be set out, American flowers 
planted in profusion, making these ‘‘acres of God” 
beautiful, and, in a high sense, worthy of the charge 
they keep. 

Graves of loved ones were visited by members of 
the party while others visited the little Hostess 
House, which offers a comfortable and hospitable 
resting place for those who wish to remain longer 
than a few hours. 

The way lay next through the Argonne region. 
A visit was made to Fort Vaux with its thrilling 
story of the brave resistance of a handful of men 
until the cutting off of water supply compelled them 
to surrender, but whose brave conduct so impressed 
even the enemy that they were allowed to retain 
their colors. The last carrier pigeon sent out with 
the message that further resistance was useless got 


Tank blown up by French on their own mine 


Two were destroyed at the same time 


Entrance to the Monument of Bayonets 
Miss Laws just leaving 


through the lines wounded, but bearing the message, 
for which it received the army medal of distinction. 

A visit was made to the monument of the men 
who were buried alive, with bayonets sticking up 
above the ground, which bears the inscription: ‘‘To 
the memory of the French soldiers who sleep stand- 
ing.’’ Next came Fort Donaumont with its wonder- 
ful history, the holy chapel in which are placed for 
the present the remains of unidentified soldiers and 
fragments that have been gathered in the sectors 
where they fell. Pictures of missing men who fought 
in those sectors were placed in many instances above 
the remains and occasionally some mark of identifi- 
cation is found. ‘Eventually, when enough money 
has been subscribed, fitting monuments to the vari- 
ous sectors will be placed where the remains are 
buried. 

The approach to Verdun came at the close of a 
perfect day, with a wonderful sunset throwing a 
glow of exquisite coloring over the clouds and land- 
scape, suffused with a purplish haze that melted 
gradually into darkness as we reached the Nouvel 
Hotel, our stopping place for the night. 

It seemed fitting that our resting place at the 
close of a perfect Sunday should be at Verdun, the 
place where spiritual force had met with and con- 
quered the material. The ‘Wall of Stout Hearts,”’ 
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The Flour Mill at Nieuport 


Held by Germans during entire war. Scene of terrific fighting 


which stood firm at Vaux, Donaumont, Mort- 
Homme, and Céte du Pouvre, remained invincible 
and turned the tide of battle at a critical moment in 
its history. 

In the morning a collection of articles made by 
the peasant women to be sold for the benefit of funds 
for the devastated regions attracted the members of 
the party, who felt that such souvenirs would serve 
a double purpose. 

A walk through the city viewing the banks of 
the Meuse, where many houses still stand in ruins, 
and then, through the Porte Chaussée we drove to 
the station and boarded the train for Paris where we 
arrived in the evening. 

On the following day we started for Arras, on 
the way to Liévin. In this region of Vimy Ridge 
mines were systematically flooded and destroyed 
and the destruction of every bit of tangible property 
in addition to lives was something appalling. More 
battlefields and cemeteries met us on this route, 
which are noted in other accounts of the tour. 

Thursday, August 9, was spent at Brussels visit- 
ing, among other places, the scene of Edith Cavell’s 
death. 

On the following day we arrived at Ostende. 
Some of the party were transferred to motors and 
spent the day visiting the Belgian battlefields of 
Dixmude, Forét d’Houthoulst, Ypres, and the Brit- 
ish and Belgian battlefields along the Yser River, 
having luncheon at Ypres. 

It is necessary to see this country to realize the 
difficulties and obstacles encountered. In boggy 
mire, exposed to heavy showers as well as to never- 
ceasing bombardments, the small units of brave Bel- 
gians filled innumerable bags at night with half- 
liquid earth to make their trenches, which, on ac- 
count of lowlands saturated with water, had to be 
breastwork. The tenacity and endurance of the 
Belgian troops under most difficult conditions have 
won for them undying fame. 

Ostende and Zeebrugge became the shelter of 
the enemy’s submarines, from which they emerged 
to carry on their ruthless warfare that so shocked 
the entire civilized world. 


Determined to bring to an end these raids and 
boundless crimes, the British conceived the plan of 
bottling up the Belgian harbors. The operation 
was begun on April 22, 1918, on the eve of St. 
George’s Day. During the whole of this marvelous 
undertaking the powerful defenses were thundering 
death from every gun, rifle, and machine gun, and 
the affair was conducted under a tornado of fire. 

This was a most striking instance of military 
valor and devotion to duty, and the glorious conduct 
of British soldiers, the straightforwardness of their 
measures, stand out in striking contrast to the under- 
handed methods of sending boats out secretly to 
sink, without being seen, defenseless boats, bringing 
sudden death to countless numbers of people oft- 
times not engaged in warfare and perfectly harm- 
less. 

Our last evening in the region of battlefields was 
spent at Ostende, now again a peaceful and beauti- 
ful seashore resort. It seemed almost impossible to 
picture the tragic events which had occurred so re- 
cently on these Belgian coasts. 

Friday, August 10, was the day set apart for 
memorial services for President Harding, not only 
in our own country but all over the world. Mem- 
bers of our party gathered in one of the small writing 
rooms of the Majestic, our abiding place, and, after 
first paying tribute to our lost leader, a letter of lov- 
ing sympathy was prepared for Mrs. Harding, 
signed individually by all the members of the party 
and mailed to the White House from Ostende. 

The next morning we crossed the channel which 
separates England from Belgium. It seemed in very 
close proximity and we thought of the great tragedy 
that might have occurred but for the heroism of the 
British navy. 

A few days later, in London, wandering into the 
unique little chapel of the Ascension set apart for 
silent meditation and prayer, in which no outward 


Luncheon at Ypres 


service is ever conducted, the following inscription 
over the central division caught my eye: 


‘‘Passengers thro’ the busy streets of London 
Enter this sanctuary for rest and silence and prayer. 
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Let the pictured wall within speak of the past 
Yet ever continuing ways of God with man.” 


In the light of the recent past came the query of 
what is our immediate and individual responsibility 
for the future. It is quite impossible that the old 
order of things can be restored. The surest guaran- 
tee of eventual peace is the stimulation of interna- 
tional thought, which alone can bring it about. 

It is not always those who occupy high places of 
official responsibility who are the immediate causes 
of great movements. It is the countless number of 
humble, private citizens who create the great wave 
of public opinion which eventually carries all before 
it, and is ready to respond to the leadership when the 
time is ripe. 

Let us bend our individual effort toward creating 
and radiating that idealism which won the victory. 
Let us bring back in whatever measure we can and 
in whatever avenues we move, however seemingly 
unimportant, that spirit of self-sacrifice, service, and 
unselfishness that animated us all in the time of 
stress, and let us unite in one great moving purpose 
that there shall be no more war; not in the pacifist 
sense, but with the full consciousness and due rec- 
ognition that wrongs must be righted and that there 
can be more efficient ways than war, the after-results 
of which are often more disastrous than the causes 
which led to it. 

If the coalition of two great nations can bring 
this about, let each one of us in our own nation en- 
deavor to pave the way for the eventual action of 
the great leaders, and assuredly there will come in 
time the suppression of industrial greed and gain, 
to be supplanted by a universal spirit of peace and 
good will, not dominated by selfish and personal 
interests. 

If we all wil it, it will assuredly come. 

ANNIE LAws. 


Brussels, August 9 


AFTER our delightful day at Liévin we spent the 
night at Arras, arising at a quarter before five to 
take an early train for Brussels. 

We ate a hasty breakfast of chocolate and rolls 
and walked a few blocks to the station. The cars 
were rather crowded even at that hour, and we were 
packed into our compartment almost too tight for 
comfort. We changed cars four times and finally 
at half past eleven reached Brussels. 

We drove to La Grand Hotel, and after luncheon 
were assigned to our rooms. The hotel is old, but 
rich looking, and the rooms are filled with rare old 
furniture, and all the walls are decked with mirrors. 
We had but one afternoon there for sight-seeing, so 
we all piled into the bus, and, with the aid of a Brus- 
sels guide, did the town. 

First, we passed the Stock Exchange, where was 
held the Christmas celebration during the war, when 


the little Belgian children were gathered to receive 
the gifts sent from America. 

Next we came to the Hotel de Ville, one of the 
most interesting and beautiful buildings of Belgium. 
The open spire terminates in a gilded metal figure 
of the Archangel Michael. The principal facade 
towards the marketplace is in Gothic style. Part 
of the structure is in fourteenth century style and 
part in fifteenth century. In the center is a tower, 
and, after the ‘work was completed, the architect 
discovered to his horror that the tower was not in 
the exact center. So great was his chagrin at his error, 
that he killed himself. Directly across the street is 
a square filled with beautiful shrubbery. 

Near by stands a statue of Gabrielle Petit, a 
girl martyr of the war. An aeroplane passed over 
our heads as we were gazing at the statue,—just a 
reminder of the many busy and destructive planes 
which were filling the air a few years since. 

We drove on by a road which separates the new 
part of the city from the old, passing a park filled 
with beautiful statues. ‘‘Not two de same,”’ said 
our foreign guide. <A large building was pointed out 
as the king’s winter palace, the place where in 1909 
King Albert was crowned. Beside it, in another 
imposing looking structure was held the first Peace 
Conference in 1919. Later, this place was taken by 
the Germans and used as a hospital. 

Not far away was the abode of the German Am- 
bassador, and guarding his residence were stationed 
Belgian soldiers, three in front and two on either 
side. 

The famous Musée Wiertz was visited, with its 
weird paintings, far from pleasing. Next we drove 
to the National Rifle Range; saw the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier; and here, in the yard, is the spot 
where Edith Cavell met her death, as did Gabrielle 
Petit. The place is designated by a carved square 
of bronze, and, beside it, flat on the ground, is a large 
oblong marble slab on which are carved the names, 
with the dates, of the many who met their fate on 
this spot. 

After leaving this tragic place, we drove past 
the Arc de Triomphe erected in 1905, and came to the 
House of the American Embassy where Brand Whit- 
lock, United States Minister to Belgium, made his 
home during the war. 

Next a brief stop in the cathedrals of St. Michael 
and St. Guido, and, after these, a visit to the Royal 
Lace Manufactory. Here we saw how the lovely 
Brussels lace is made. The dozens of tiny bobbins 
each girl was manipulating looked bewildering, and 
we marveled that so beautiful a pattern could come 
from that tangled mass of threads,—a pattern clear 
and perfect, for a master hand was guiding the 
shuttle. 

And we rejoiced anew that now peace is reigning 
in Belgium, her tangles are unraveled, and she is 
weaving new history as she bravely rebuilds, and 
sows, and reaps, and labors on. 

FLORENCE KIEHLE. 
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Ostende, August Io 


THIS morning we came from the humid heat of 
Brussels into the sea-blown coolness of Ostende. 

Lacelike clouds in a blue sky—a sweep of blue- 
green ocean—a wide, white beach at low tide—a 
green-tiled promenade—people in gayly-colored sea- 
shore clothes, strolling up and down—that was the 
picture which burst upon us as we reached the top 
of the long hill which our motor car had climbed in 
carrying us from the railroad station to our hotel. 
We clapped our hands in sheer delight at its loveli- 
ness! 


Hotels on Water Front at Ostende 


Our drive to the Ypres battle-front, a little later 
in the day, took us over a road of brick which was 
so spotlessly clean that I cannot believe it had not 
been swept for us during the hours of early morning. 
The country through which we journeyed was one 
quite different from rural France,—very flat and 
lush green like Holland, with here and there a wind- 
mill in slow action, and everywhere the adorable 
little red and yellow brick houses with their steep 
gables and terra cotta roofs, to say nothing of their 
daintily curtained windows sparkling in the sun- 
light. 

The canal, with its slow moving boats—the sin- 
gle railroad track at the side of the roadway, with 
its meandering little train—the country houses with 
their thatched roofs and dooryard gardens of heavy- 
headed hollyhocks—the tranquil men smoking Dutch 
pipes—the archery poles at the edges of the villages 
—the bountiful harvests of wheat, oats, flax, hops— 
all spoke of a country at peace. 

But the newly rebuilt villages—the remnants of 
beautiful chateaux—the king’s headquarters at 
Fiume—the Belgian Red Cross headquarters—the 
tragic ruins at Ypres—the houses at Boesinghe 
made from demi-lunes presented to the village at 
the close of the war by King Albert—the miles and 
miles of stark trees—the dugouts along the Yser 
River—the machine gun locations already over- 
grown with grass—the place of the first gas attack— 
the monument to the Belgian dead—the cemeteries 
—all spoke of a country at war. ‘ 
As we rode, the aeroplanes of today were in full 
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flight above us, and I found myself saying over and 
over some words of Louise Ayres Garnett’s: 


The aeroplanes sail overhead 
As thick as feathers in a bed, 
And I keep looking up to see 
If they are looking down at me. 


And even as I said the words, I found myself think- 
ing of the vastly different meaning they would have 
held for us all had we been driving over the same 
roads a few years ago, with the aeroplanes of yester- 
day in full flight above us. 

BELLE KIEHLE. 


Dickens’ London 


On Saturday, August 11, we took the boat 
across the English Channel to Dover, and then the 
train for London, arriving in time for dinner. 

Our hotel, the First Avenue, in High Holburn 
was in the very heart of Dickens’ London, and to me 
the most interesting part of the city. It made his 
characters more than ever real people when just be- 
side our hotel was Gray’s Inn Walk, where John 
Chivery used to stroll in the hope of seeing Little 
Dorrit, and where Tommy Traddles had an apart- 
ment. Dickens himself lived there at one time. 
The Inn has disappeared, but the walk is there and 
the Garden at the end of the walk. ’ 

Farther down the street is Staple Inn, a group 
of very old Tudor buildings, now used as offices, but 
we recall that Mr. Snagsby of Bleak House loved to 
walk there and it was here that Pip met Mr. Pocket 
Junior. 

Running down from High Holburn toward Fleet 
street is Chancery Lane, which passes Lincoln’s Inn 


Trees near Water Front between Nieuport and Ostende 
Note the way the trees lean over, due to the west wind which pre- 
vails in Belgium 


Field and Hall where the celebrated case of Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce was buried so many years. I could 
see poor little Miss Flite wandering wearily up and 
down the Lane from one court to another, always 
hoping, like Mr.Micawber, for something to turn up. 
Here also is Mr. John Foster’s house, where 
Dickens first read The Chimes to a group of friends. 
On the southwest corner of the Field is the Old 
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Curiosity Shop to which we made a pilgrimage and 
saw the rooms where Little Nell watched so carefully 
over the old Grandfather. 

All along Fleet street we had memories—Clif- 
ford’s Inn, where Mr. Boffin interviewed our Mutual 
Friend, Old Newgate Prison, vividly described in 
Barnaby Rudge. Farther down is the old church, 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where David Copper- 
field found poor Mr. Peggoty resting for a moment 
in his search for Little Emily. 

As we crossed London Bridge | thought of Nancy 
Sykes and Noah Claypole stalking her the night of 
the murder. The tide in the Thames, high and low, 
held memories of Gaffee Hexam and Lizzie, in fact 
nearly all of London speaks of Dickens to those who 
love him. 

As I looked at his grave in Westminster Abbey 
I could not help but be grateful that such a genius 
had lived and had given to people the friends that 
Charles Dickens has. 

EDITH STOCKTON. 


Five Days in London 


ARRIVING at London at the end of the week gave 
us a wonderful opportunity to spend Sunday after- 
noon in the National and Tate galleries and to drop 
into Westminster Abbey for evening service. The 
Abbey, with its wonderful chapelsand poets’ corner, is 
full of associations with coronations and royal wed- 
dings, and we observed especially the coronation 
chair, with its Stone of Scone. Do you know the 
full story of this coronation stone? 

In Scotland they tell us that it was the stone on 
which Jacob slept when he dreamed of the ladder 
reaching to heaven. It was carried by Joseph of 
Arimathea to’ Glastonbury, from there to Dun- 
stafnage Castle in Scotland, and used there by the 
Scots in their coronation, with the belief that if it 
ever left Scotland there would cease to be Scotch 
kings. 

To me the most hallowed spot in the Abbey was 
the resting place of the Unknown Soldier. It seemed 
reverenced by every one. 

Leaving the Abbey and passing St. Margaret’s, 
the official church of Parliament, with its special 
pew for the Speaker, you long for a chance to visit 
Parliament Buildings, the House of Lords, and House 
of Commons, with their galleries, and see the famous 
Woolsack on which the Lord Chancellor sits in 
front of the throne. 

After the Tower and the Abbey, the famous 
Westminster Hall was the most historic place in 
London. Its roof is the largest in the world not 
supported by pillars. Here were tried and con- 
demned William Wallace, Guy Fawkes, and others. 


Then there is the Tower, with its Traitors’ Gate; 
rooms full of armor; the Crown Jewels; the special 
towers where were imprisoned Anne Boleyn, Cath- 
erine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, and others, until 
they were beheaded in the courtyard outside. From 
the Tower, with its wonderful guides, known as 
Beefeaters, the ‘“‘King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen 
of the Guards,’’ you may take a boat on the Thames 
to the Embankment from which you may walk to 
Whitehall and the Horse Guards, with a glimpse 
down Downing street, with its famous number 10 
where the Prime Minister lives. You may walk 
through the Courtyard of the Horse Guards to St. 
James Palace, from there up the Mall to Bucking- 
ham Palace, in front of which is the memorial to 
Queen Victoria. Green Park is just here and a very 
pleasant resting place after sight-seeing. 

To get to Ludgate Hill, crowned by old St. 
Paul’s, we pass Charing Cross, the Temple Bar Me- 
morial at the entrance to Fleet street, which recalls 
Boswell, Jonson, and others who wandered along 
here to the Mitre and Cheshire Cheese, the latter a 
very good place for a good lunch. 

St. Paul’s is a wonderful place. Its surround- 
ings are unique, some of London’s best shops are 
found in the Churchyard, and Paternoster Row, 
noted for its book shops, its old lanes and alleys, and 
the Old Bailey or Newgate Prison is within a stone’s 
throw. 

On our way to the Mansion House, where the 
Lord Mayor lives, by the Bank of England, Royal 
Exchange, etc., we pass down Cheapside by old 
Bow Church. If you are born within sound of Bow 
Bells, you are a “‘cockney,’’ which means a true 
Londoner, as this section is called ‘‘the City.”’ 

The little lanes and passageways lead to places 
you have always wanted to see, like Grey’s Inn and 
the Old Curiosity Shop. Petticoat Lane is at its 
best on Sunday mornings. 

Underground from Chancery Lane, eighty feet 
down, to Hampstead Heath, one hundred and 
twenty feet down, is the railway which is really un- 
derground and not a subway. 

Then there is Hyde Park at the end of Piccadilly, 
with its Marble Arch, Rotten Row, and its group of 
people listening’ on Sundays to what are known as 
the ‘“‘soap-box orators,’’ a most interesting sight. 
We could go to Kensington past the Albert Mémo- 
rial, but we really ought to see the shops in Regents 
street, Oxford street, Oxford Circus, and have tea at 
a “swell shop in Bond street.’’ Even then we 
would leave London knowing there was much to see 
and hoping to come again soon. 


ELLEN MAYOR. 


Slogan: 


International Kindergarten Union 


Every Kindergartner in the World an Associate Member of the I. K. U. 


NEXT CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5-9, 1924. 
HEADQUARTERS, HOTEL CURTIS. 


Officers 


President, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice-President, Miss Caroline W. Barbour, Superior, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Barbara Greenwood, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Mary G. Waite, Washington, D. C. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Allene Seaton, Louisville, Ky. 


Minneapolis, the 1924 Convention City 


By Fred LL. Gray, Vice-President Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association 


CENICALLY, Minneapolis is unique among 
all the cities of the world, for within its borders 
lie no less than six sizable sheets of water, not 
mere mill ponds, but honest-to-goodness, yacht- 
going lakes, each of which has a shore line from 
two to five miles long. All of these lakes, and a 
half dozen smaller ones, are linked together by 
a magnificent system of parkway boulevards whose 
total length is more than fifty-six miles. In the 
entire state of Pennsylvania there are only two 
bodies of water as large as the smallest of these 
within the city limits of Minneapolis. 

Where, as in some instances, nature has failed 
to do the job herself, the Minneapolis Park Board 
has spread smooth sand beaches along the shores 
of our lakes and has erected thereon fine sanitary 
bath houses for the accommodation of the crowds 
who swarm there during the summer months. 
Some of you may have pictured Minneapolis only 
as a place where specially constructed thermom- 
eters are required to register its cold weather. 
If so, a visit to any of our thronged bathing beaches 
on a sultry night in June, July, or August will 
correct that impression. True, we have occa- 
sional nipping days during the winter months 
but even then the cold is of a dry, bracing sort, 
much less felt than the clammy chill of seaboard 
and Great Lakes cities at the same season. More- 


than 
Last: winter, in fact, all New England 


over, our winters far moderate 


formerly. 
suffered 


are more 


far more severe and cold 


weather than Minnesota did. 


protracted 


Minneapolis has a population of approximately 
425,000 people, which, added to that of St. Paul, 
gives the Twin Cities, as they are called, a com- 
bined population of more than three quarters of 
a million. In all the country there are only five 
larger centers of population. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul are now elbowing each other so closely 
that on two of the arterial streets which connect 
them it is no longer possible to tell where one city 
stops and the other begins. 

The visitor to Minneapolis from the East or 
South is first of all impressed with the unusual 
width of our streets and with our handsome busi- 
ness blocks and imposing public edifices. The 
feminine visitor is perhaps most quickly interested 
in the unusually attractive displays in our big 
department stores. In few cities of this or any 
other land does window decorating come so near 
being a fine art as on the principal retail streets 
of Minneapolis. 

While Minneapolis is perhaps as well supplied 
with really excellent hotels as most cities of its 
size, its rapidly growing transient trade demands 
still further accommodations of that nature. To 
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meet them we are now building a $3,000,000 hotel 
on the site of the historic Nicollet House. Archi- 
tecturally and in all its appointments it will be 
the finest as well as the largest hotel west of 
Chicago. There will be plenty of hotel accom- 
modations for the I. K. U. Min- 
neapolis. 


Convention in 

The growing popularity of Minneapolis as a 
convention city has made it necessary for us to 
greatly increase our auditorium facilities, and to 
this end the people have voted a $3,000,000 bond 
issue for the immediate construction of a huge 
convention hall. This, when completed, will be 
as much the “last word’’ in auditoriums as the 
new ‘‘Nicollet’’ will be in hotels. 

When you come to Minneapolis, as of course 
you will, stay with us long enough to get more 
than a bird’s-eye view of America’s most beauti- 
ful residence city. Having seen all of our leading 
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A MINNETONKA ESTATE 


cities | use that term without fear of contradiction 


from any one who 


fortunate. 
In the first place, we have no congested tenement 
districts. The word ‘‘slums’’ 
ulary; not know its Instead 
we hundreds of miles of wide, tree-shaded 
streets lined with detached houses, each with its 
bit of well-kept lawn, flowers, and shrubbery. 

Like other cities of wealth and size Minneapolis, 
of course, has its great show places, magnificent 
homes which would capture the eye in any large 
city, but it is not of these I am speaking. Rather 
| speak of the thousands upon thousands of mod- 
erate priced homes, each possessing its own dis- 
tinctive touch in architecture and_ landscaping. 
In no other city of like size, here or abroad, will 
there be found so large a proportion of the people 
owning their own homes and 
pride in their appearance. 


has been equally 


is not in our vocab- 


we do meaning. 


have 


therefore taking 
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Lake of the Isles 


Minneapolis is a good place in which to live 
because it is a difficult place in which to die. If 
you doubt that statement look up the comparative 
health statistics of the large cities of the United 
States and see how low our mortality rate is. 
Minneapolis is a’ good place in which to educate 
children because our public school system has 
for years been a model for other American cities. 
From our kindergartens up to the great University 
of Minnesota, with its enrollment of 13,000 stu- 
dents, our educational system is unsurpassed. 

Minneapolis is a good place in which to do 


business. It is the headquarters of the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District and its annual bank 
clearings amount to nearly $4,000,000,000. We 


manufacture more than 15,000,000 barrels of flour 
per annum, and our vast factory products of this 
and many other kinds, together with the immense 
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output of our wholesale and jobbing houses, are 
shipped in every direction over the twenty-nine 
railway systems which enter the city. 

And if you wish to come to a town where the 
esthetic side of things is not neglected come to 
Minneapolis and listen at first hand to our superb 
Symphony Orchestra and visit our splendid public 
and private art galleries, one of which has a world- 
wide reputation. Longfellow must have fore- 
seen something of what was likely to develop here 
along these lines when he was inspired by our 
beautiful Minnehaha Falls to sing his immortal 
Hiawatha. Pershing and other celebrated 
generals of the World War have pronounced our 
sweeping Victory Drive to be the finest memorial 
ever dedicated to the memory of those who lost 
their lives in that great conflict. This drive is 
three miles long, 200 feet wide, and it is lined with 
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Minnehaha Glen 


four rows of cathedral elms, each bearing the name 
of a Hennepin County soldier who lost his life 
in the service of his country during the World War. 

The lakes you will see in Minneapolis afford 
simply a foretaste of the thousands to be seen 
within a few hours’ motor ride over the magnificent 
highways which radiate from this point. It may 
surprise you to know that in two hours and a half 
you can drive from Minneapolis over a splendid 
motor road to a lake which, as it bursts into view, 
looks not one whit different from the Atlantic 
or the Pacific, for you cannot see its opposite 
shore. It is a lake of which many of you have 
never even heard and is called Mille Lac. It lies 
midway between Minneapolis and Lake Superior 
and has a shore line hundreds of miles long. 


But you do not have to motor that far afield 
to see a lake almost as large and even more beau- 
tiful. I refer to famed Minnetonka, only eighteen 
miles from Minneapolis, whose shores are lined 
with palatial homes, many of which 
would do credit to fashionable Newport. Maps 
will give you no conception of the beautiful rolling 
country which Minnesota’s ten thousand lakes 
bespatter, nor of the inexhaustible supply of game 
fish which they contain. 
the 
Iron Range, 


summer 


Neither will they show 
on the wonderful Mesaba 
the greatest known body of iron ore 


mountains of ore 


on the globe. 
Come to 
stay. 


Minneapolis, come to visit, come to 
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Accommodations in Minneapolis 


Headquarters 


CURTIS HOTEL 
10th Street at Fourth Avenue 


Situated about three blocks from the main retail thoroughfare. 

All rooms have outside exposure, and each has a private bath, 
hot and cold water, and telephone. 

Single rooms: $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 

Double rooms: $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 

Rooms with twin beds: $4.50 to $6.00. 

Rooms en suite: Up to $15.00. 

Restaurants serve Club breakfasts, 60 cent luncheons, and 
$1.00 table d’hote dinners; also a la carte at all meals. 


Apartment Hotels. 


LEAMINGTON—Third avenue and 10th to 11th street 
(across the street from Headquarters). 
Single rooms: $2.50, $3.50. 
Doublerooms: $3.50, $4.50. 
Rooms with twin beds: $5.50 and up. 
Rooms en suite. 
(Bath included in all the accommodations. ) 


HAMPSHIRE ARMS—Fourth avenue at 9th street 
(two blocks from Headquarters). 


Single and double rooms with and without bath: $1.50 and up. 
Rooms en suite. 


THE MARYLAND—La Salle avenue at 14th street 
(seven blocks from Headquarters). 


Single rooms: $2.00, $2.50. 
Double rooms: $3.00, $3.50. 


Rooms en suite: Two rooms accommodating 3 and 4 persons, 
$5.00, $6.00; three rooms accommodating 5 and 6 persons, $7.00, 
$8.00. 


(Bath included in all, and kitchenette in some of the accom- 
modations. ) 


Oak GROVE—230 Oak Grove street (twelve blocks 
from Headquarters). 


Rooms en suite: One room accommodating 1 person, $3.50; 
one room accommodating 2 persons, $5.00, $6.00; two rooms 
accommodating 4 and 5 persons, $10,00, $15.00, $20.00. 

(Bath and kitchenette included in all accommodations. ) 


Commercial Hotels 


RADISSON—7th street between Nicollet and Henne- 
pin avenues (seven blocks from Headquarters). 


Single room without bath: $2.75, $3.00. 
Single room with bath: $3.50 up. 
Double room without bath: $4.50, $5.00. 
Double room with bath: $6 ooup. 

Room with twin beds: $7.00 up. 


DycKMAN—Cth street, between Nicollet and Henne- 
pin avenues (eight blocks from Headquarters). 


Single room: $2.00 to $5.00. 
Double room: $3.50 to $7.00. 
(Bath included in all] accommodations. ) 


ANDREWS—4th street at Hennepin avenue (ten 
blocks from Headquarters). , 


Single room without bath: $2.00. 

Single room with shower bath: $2.50, $3.00. 
Single room with tub bath: $3.00, $3.50. 

Double room without bath: $3.00. 

Double room with shower bath: $3.50, $4.00. 
Double room with tub bath: $4.50, $5.00. 

Room with twin beds with shower bath: $5.00. 
Room with twin beds with tub bath: $5.50, $6.00. 


The Committee on Accommodations suggests 
that reservations be made by direct correspondence 
between individuals and hotels, and looks forward 
to being of assistance to those desiring further infor- 
mation than is here given. 

BELLE KIEHLE, Chairman, 
4421 Abbott Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 
By MATTIE DALTON 


Under the title, ‘Talks to Young Teachers,” Miss Mattie Dalton, writer and lecturer on educational subjects, has con- 


tributed a book of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling young teacher. 


Her understanding comes from actual 


experience; the value of her “‘Little Talks” has been thoroughly demonstrated in the institute field, and in summer training 


schools for teachers. 


Based upon Thorough Scholarship and Sympathetic Experience 


These ‘‘Talks” are sound in pedagogy and disclose a comprehensive knowledge of the work in the schoolroom. 

The author presents to the young and, therefore, inexperienced teacher, the purpose, the preparation and the presentation of lesson 
assignments in a very attractive way. Some of the articles have dealt with the organization of the school, the discipline of the school, the 
relation of the school to the community and the possibilities of the teaching position. 


Miss Dalton is master of a forceful, attractive style. 


Full Cloth, 256 Pages 


GEO. COLVIN, 
State Superintendent of Kentucky 
Price, $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St., Boston 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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TILLICUM TOTS 


EDUCATIONAL DOLLS 


No. 1—Professional man and family. 
No. 2—Business man and family. 
No. 3—Farmer and family. 

No. 4—American Indian and family. 
No. 5—Postman and family. 

No. 6—Traffic-Police and family. 


Turned from wood, hand painted and the correct size to 
correlate with the Enlarged Froebelian Blocks. 
New Price, - - - $1.50 per Set 
Mailing weight, 8 oz. 
Order from 
TILLICUM MFG. CO., 
905 E. Pine St. Seattle, Wash. 


Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


‘*An answer to the universal plea of childhood’’--providing 
for children of three to eight years new stories of intense inter- 
est, based on a carefully-considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in groups with con- 
trasting treatment and continuity of theme. 

‘*Another Story’’—and still another—can be told to enter- 
tain and interest without diverting the train of thought. The 
first story appeals to the chjld’s knowledge founded on experi- 
ence, the second to his reasoning powers, while the third is fan- 
ciful and is especially designed to stimulate the imagination. 


Cloth, 335 pages. Price, $1.75 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for children, each 
adapted for the immediate use, without change, of the story 
teller. It is a graded collection, offering to children and parents 
a course in stories that will result in mental and moral training. 
It represents the best writing for children in stories by such au- 
thors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden, and many others. 


Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.75 


Milton Bradley 


PUBLISHERS 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Railroad Rates to the Minneapolis Meeting 


THE railroads have authorized the reduced rate 
of one and one half fares on the Certificate Plan. 
Tickets may be purchased from May 1 to 7, return- 
ing May 9 to 13. 

Be sure when purchasing your going tickets to 
ask the ticket agent for a certificate. Do not make 
the mistake of asking for a receipt. See that the 
ticket reads to Minneapolis. See that your certifi- 
cate is stamped with the same date as your ticket. 
Sign your name in ink to the certificate. 

Immediately upon your arrival at the I. K. U. 
Headquarters, Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, present 
your certificate at Transportation Desk, as the re- 
duced fare for the return journey will not apply un- 
less you are properly identified as provided for by 
the certificate. 

A Special Agent of the railroads will also be at 
the Transportation Desk to validate the certificates. 
No refund of fare will be made on account of failure 
to obtain a proper certificate or on account of failure 
to have the certificate validated. - 

You are requested to come by train rather than 
by bus as your certificate may be needed to make up 
the necessary 250. 

If the necessary minimum of 250 certificates is 
presented to the Special Agent and your certificate 
is duly validated you will be entitled, up to and in- 
cluding May 13, to a return ticket via the same route 
over which you made the going journey at one half 
of the regular one-way tariff fare from the place of 
the meeting to the point at which your certificate 
is issued. 

Return tickets issued at the reduced fare will 
not be good on any limited train on which such re- 
duced fare transportation is not honored. 


ELIZABETH COOK, 
Chairman Transportation Committee. 
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Arrangements for New England Party to Minne- 
apolis 


For the accommodation of I. K. U. members 
from New England who will attend the Minneapolis 
meeting, a party will be organized under the direc- 
tion of MRS. HELEN M.: CRAIG, 

69 MT. VERNON’ ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Schedule of trip will be as follows: 


Leave Boston, 6.10 p.m., South Station, B. & A. R. R., Friday, 
May 2. 

Leave Worcester, 7.25 p.m., B. & A. R. R., Friday, May 2. 

Leave Springfield, 8.50 p.m., B. & A. R. R., Friday, May 2. 

Arrive Chicago, 7.30 p.m., N. Y. C. R. R., Saturday, May 3. 

Leave Chicago, 11.30 p.m., C. B. & Q. R. R., Saturday, May 3. 

Arrive Minneapolis, 12.30 Noon, C. B. & Q. R. R., Sunday, May 4. 
(Standard time.) 


Members from various points in New England 
can join at most convenient places, Boston, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, etc. 

Cost of round trip ticket from Boston, $77.09; 
proportional low rates from other points in New 
England. Lower birth, Boston to Minneaoplis, 
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$12.75; upper berth, $10.20; com- 
partment, $36.00; drawing-room, 
$45.00. 

In order to figure expense, mem- 
bers should allow four meals in 
diner in each direction, in addition 
to expenses while in Minneapolis. 

It will be appreciated if those 
who contemplate attending will 
notify Mrs. Craig as early as pos- 
sible, stating what accommoda- 
tions are desired, so that arrange- 
ments for sleeping car berths‘may 
be made. 

It is hoped that enough will sig- 
nify their intention of going to 
warrant a special car so that all 
may travel together. Reply must 
be received not later than April 15, 
when further details will be sup- 
plied, tickets arranged for, etc. 
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Community House in France 


THE campaign for funds with 
which to build a Community 
House in France, as a permanent 
memorial to the work of the Kin- 
dergarten Unit, is well started in 
nearly all states. 

Under a state chairman, the 
kindergarten forces of each state 
are enlisted for the purpose not 
only of contributing but of inter- 
esting others in this final under- 
taking of the American kinder- 
gartners for the benefit of the lit- 
tle children of France. Those who 
have seen the work of the Unit in 
the French communities during 
the past six years heartily approve 
of this lasting memorial, which 
will carry on the work with the 
children through the years to 
come. 


Each state should feel a sense - 


of pride in its report, which will 
be made at the Minneapolis meet- 
ing of the I. K. U., May 5 to 9. 
It is hoped that the entire amount 
necessary for the building will be 
promised by that time. 

The following list of chairmen 
shows the organization to date. 
If you do not know the address of 
your state chairman, send your 
contribution directly to the Head- 
quarters of the Kindergarten Unit, 
40 High Street, Springfield, Mass., 
and it will still be credited to your 
state. 

Individual contributions will be 
welcomed either by a state chair- 
man or at Headquarters. 
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THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
has been to them in their daily school work. 
It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 
containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 
educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 


Publisher of School Century. OAK PARK, ILL. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Comparny’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Coarse ; also 
about the Course in Primary Netheds which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 
OR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 240-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 
Cerressendcuce School, Dost. 48, Springfield, Mass 


Used fn all the puble schools of 

ew York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducationio 
the principal cities, fend tor ill. 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds, siated cloth, biack dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
black board p'ate fn slabs, dividers, 
Pointers, stone Blate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK SILICAT.j. BOOK SLATECO, 
90-23-24 Vewoy Sty New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
mel! and leading colleges. 


woreial, Hormel end Civil Services 


Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Pret. Genung Civil Service Baqminations. 


State Chairmen for Campaign 
for Funds for Community 
House 

Alabama: 

Miss Elizabeth Johnston, Mobile. 
Arizona: 

Miss Clara S. Brown, Tempe. 
California: 

Miss Barbara Greenwood, Los Angeles. 
Colorado: 

Miss Grace Besser, Denver. 
Connecticut: 

Miss Fannie A. Smith, Bridgeport. 
District of Columbia: 

Miss Catharine R. Watkins, Washington. 
Florida: 

Miss Myrtle Farnham, Jacksonville. 
Illinois: 

Mrs. Mary H. Topping, Chicago. 
Indiana: 

Miss Ruth Patterson, Indianapolis. 
Iowa: 

Miss Bessie M. Park, Des Moines. 
Kansas: 

Mrs. June R. Chapman, Topeka. 
Kentucky: 

Miss Susan Speed, Louisville. 
Maryland: 

Miss Stella A. McCarty, Baltimore. 
Maine: 

Miss Adelaide Mansur, Bangor. 
Massachusetts: 

Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Boston. 
Michigan: 

Miss Florence Jacobs, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota: 

Miss Stella Louise Wood, Minneapolis. 
Missouri: 

Miss Mary C. McCulloch, St. Louis. 
Montana: 

Mrs. Georgia S. Christian, Billings. 
Nebraska: 

Mrs. O. S. Chittenden, Omaha. 
New Hampshire: 

Miss Iyla Chamberlin, Concord. 
New Jersey: 

Miss Bertha M. Barwis, Trenton. 
New Mexico: 

Miss Birdie Adams, Silver City. 
New York: 

Miss Maude C. Stewart, Syracuse. 
North Carolina: 

Miss Mary E. Leeper, Asheville. 
Ohio: 

Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. 
Oregon: 

Miss Florence Kiehle, Portland. 
Pennsylvania: 

Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh. 
Rhode Island: 

Miss Ellen Mayor, Providence. 
South Carolina: 

Mrs. John C. Tiedeman, Charleston. 
South Dakota: 

Miss Alvina DeWald, Aberdeen. 
Texas: 

Miss Helena Wilson, Houston. 
Utah: 

Miss Rose Jones, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont: 

Miss Huldah Salter, 
Virginia: 

Miss Caroline Vandiver, Richmond. 
Wisconsin: 

Miss Louise M. Alder, Milwaukee. 
Washington: 

Miss Clara Meisner, Ellensburg. 


Names of other chairmen will be printed 
later. 


Words, Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled. 
pronounced.and defined tr 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The 
“Supreme 
Authority 


are Q 
a Few Samples: 


Esthonia sippio Ruthene 
aerograph askari broadcast 
Blue Cross cyper agrimotor 
rotogravure stellite Devil Dog 
Air Council sterol hot pursuit 
mystery ship taiga abreaction 
capital ship sokol activation 
affectivity Swaraj photostat 
¢ mud gun realtor overhead & 
megabar soviet Red Sta 
Is this Storehouse Aaa 


of Information 


6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases SERRA} 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 
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FOR HOME -FOR SCHOOL 


Just what you need for quickly preparing 
meals at home or at school. Make regular 
meals, heat water, soup, curling-irons, flat- 
irons, washclothing,makecandy—thousands 
of uses. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 
Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. 


SEND THIS AD. and 25 cents to the STERNO CORP., 
9 East 37th St., N. Y. City, Dept. 99, and we will send you 
this stove, can of Sterno, and handy extinguisher, prepaid 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 
Winter Use. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING 
CARE than your teeth, and with as much 
regularity. Don’t let your eyes grow red, 
weak, and lusterless—keep them lubricated. 
Apply Murine Eye Remedy freely and 
enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smart- 
ing—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Fye 
free. 
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News 


Springfield Club Interested in 
Community House 

AT a meeting of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Kindergarten Club held 
in January, Fanniebelle 
Curtis, director of the Kinder- 
garten Unit in France, told of 
the work of the Unit during its 
six years of effort and outlined 
the plan for completing the work 
by the building of a Community 
House at Liévin, as a permanent 
memorial. The Springfield club 
has organized a committee to raise 
funds and is arranging for a mov- 
ing picture lecture by Miss Curtis 
to interest others in the project. 


Waldemar School for Individu- 
ality 


A NEw school recently estab- 
lished by Mr. Waldemar H. 
Groszmann at Plainfield, N. J., 
is described as ‘‘A boarding school 
for normal boys and girls who 
differ from the average,’ and 
its motto is ‘“Self-attainment 
through individuality.”’ 

This is a unique field of edu- 
cational endeavor and _ without 
doubt there is need for a school 
for children with unusual abilities 


and talents, for such children 
are often handicapped by the 
everyday requirements of the 


home and school. 

Mr. Groszmann has devoted 
over twenty years to the intensive 
scientific study of problems of 
childhood, and his plan of pro- 
cedure in the new field will be 
observed with much interest by 
other educators. 


Child Labor in Wisconsin 


AN article in Collier's for 
December 15, called Must Our 
Children do Hard Labor, tells 
something of the conditions in 
Wisconsin which help to prevent 
child labor. 


THE CALL OF EDUCATION 


Unlike any other book ever published. ‘‘ New aad Startling’’ 
(Oregon Teachers’ Monthly). ‘*‘Ot rare interest’ (Pedagog- 
tcal Seminary). ‘Earnest and eloquent’’ (Normal Jnstruct- 
or). Exclusively the statement of a new principle of education. 
Should be in the comsciousness of every teacher and every 


parent in the werld. Priee, -00, To introduce—cash 
with order—®2.25 prepaid. 
VIRGIL BOOK COMPANY, Box 347-K, Huron, S. D. 


Items 


Among other things it men- 
tions the Treble Compensation 
Act, which in itself is an excellent 
safeguard. The act says that 
“Every child who is injured while 
at work illegally (whether because 
his permit is lacking or because 
he is injured while doing pro- 
hibited work) is paid three times 
as much compensation as_ he 
would get if he had been legally 


at work. The compensation 
insurance company pays its 
regular amount; the employer 


of the hurt child must double it! 
The insurance company is not 
allowed to pay that extra two- 
thirds—that is, unless’ the 
employer can’t pay it, goes bank- 
rupt, or something. In that case 
the insurance company has to 
come through. The maximum 
amount recoverable for permanent 
total disability under this law 
may equal $49,000!’ 


Fairy Tales for Working Chil- 


dren 
TuatT children are children the 
world over, and they 


respond to the charm of the story 
teller, is well shown by a report 
which comes to us from Germany. 


The German Government 
decided that there was little 
romance in the lives of boys 


and girls who begin work in the 
mines and mills at a very early 
age, ard in order to make them 
more normal, it enlisted the help 
of Fraulein Lisa Tetzner, a 
former school teacher, as ‘‘official 
fairy story teller.”’ 

Fraulein Tetzner goes from 
place to place in the industrial 
sections, entertaining the chil- 
dren with tales of her own making 
as well as those from German 
folklore. She reports that at 
first many of the children were 
scarcely interested. They were 
like little old men and women. 
After a while, they began to 
enjoy the fancies and the romance 
of imagination until now the 
most hardened boys look forward 
to her visits. Some of them 
bring her simple homemade 
presents in their eagerness to 
express their appreciation. 


We alone since 
ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed International 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
entire line of 
School Ari Producis 
INSIST On our ma~ 
ierials when you 
wani the besi = 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Is- 
sued by the Department of Kindergarten— 
First-Grade Education of Teachers College. 
Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 30 
cents. 


This inventory of habits formed by kindergar- 


ten and first grade children gives teachers and 
a guide for teaching which will pro- 
vide specific objectives obtainable by five-and 
six-year-olds. he habits are grouped as fol- 
lows: Health habits, personal habits, social- 
moral habits, intellectual habits, and motor 
skills. A separate chart is included for each 
group and record sheets are provided for re- 
porting the progress of each child. 


Horace Mann Studies in Elemen- 
tary Education. A reprint of Studies 
which have oo in the Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 75 cents. 


The separate studies are: The Theories Under- 
1 “ty Experiment. Specimen Activities of 
the irst Grade. First Grade Materials and 
Stimuli. Materials and Activities in the Second 
Grade. Materials and Activities in the Third 
Grade. Experimental Measurements. The 
Course of Study and the Program in the Project 
Method. Project Teaching in an Advanced 
Fifth Grade. Clubs for ny | Boys. The 
Teaching of Citizenship in the Grades. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


FOR ALL 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIMARY METHOBS 


A course of fo lessons in 
including Courses and M ly 
Readi and How te Teach It, Natere 
Study, 4 Work, and Phenetics, tasght 
Dr. A. Gamgheli, Principal of cur 


bd 
Department. 
We have helped 
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DB. CAMPBELL, saleries. 
Ths tame Correspeadence Scheel, Begt. 500, Springfield, Mees. 


The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL 
VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher inthe Rural School who has qualified 


in and follows exactly the 
PALMER METHOD PLAN 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print handwriting as the 
teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher of 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORM AL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMA 
= is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING 
Goop HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


30 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 


Pittock Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an pw pm | low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $o 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work one Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


Practice Pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routeg: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 2ad 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.’s School Materials 


and Books, for the following states—lIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


New York 
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Mary E. Law, M.D. 

In the death of Dr. Mary E. 
Law of Toledo, which occurred 
last summer (June 21), the 
passing of another pioneer kin- 
gartner brings to the minds of 
the younger generation a record 
of achievement under difficulties 
which are unknown to the modern 
kindergartner. 

Speaking of Dr. Law’s early 
work in the kindergarten field, 
the Ohio Woman’s Magazine says 

“As an idealist among that 
class who were recognized as 
leaders in the advance of women 
into the new era, opening for 
originality of intellectual progress, 
in new methods of cultivating 
and encouraging the gifts of 
character and brains with which 
nature had endowed them, Dr. 
Law lad the courage of her con- 
victions and, with the armor of 
her experience as a teacher in 
the public schools for several 
years previously, put her theories 
into operation. A woman of 
strong mind, she went to Chicago 
and qualified herself in kinder- 
garten work, and after due 
preparation returned to Toledo 
(Ohio) and opened a kindergarten 
in one of the rooms at West- 
minster Church.” 

From this beginning, Dr. Law 
continued to work in the interest 
of the kindergarten until she saw 
it established in the public schools, 
and her own work expanded into 
a training class, which continued 
from 1888 until the time of her 
death. 

The memory of Dr. Law will 
always be revered in Toledo, 
where she was recognized as an 
educator of high standards. 

AN interesting pamphlet, 7he 
Magic of Communication, is sent 
out by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, New 
York City, describing in a simple 
style the principles or mechanics 
of the operation of the telephone. 
Teachers will find this useful in 
dealing with the agencies upon 
which modern social and industrial 


life depend. 


THAT Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary is invaluable to 
many appreciative owners is 
proved by a sheet of convincing 
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statements issued by the G. & C. 


Merriam Co., who publish it. 
This universal testimony comes 
from judges, presidents of uni- 
versities, professors in colleges, 
leaders of thought, action, and 
culture in the United States and 
other English speaking countries. 
The Government Printing Office 
at Washington uses this diction- 
ary as its standard authority. 
For nearly fifty years the Merriam- 
Webster has held this distinction. 
Such indorsements form a valu- 
able recommendation for this well- 
known reference book. 

Journal of Child Health Activ- 

ities 

Mother and Child, the official 
publication of the American Child 
Health Association, appeared with 
the January issue in a new form, 
a new name, The Child Health 
Magazine, pages doubled in size; 
attractive typographical appear- 
ance and rather fully illustrated. 

editorial announcement 
read as follows: 

“With this issue, Mother and 
Child, for the last four years the 
official publication of the American 
Child Health Association and the 
American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion, becomes The Child Health 
Magazine. We hope you _ will 
think that the changed form is a 
vast improvement and that you 
will like the increased content and 
scope of the magazine. 

“We ask you to consider this 
issue as the first step in trans- 
forming a _ pioneer publication 
into a big national journal of child 
health activities.” 

Prize Essay Contest in the In- 
terest of Chemistry 

FEW persons realize the won- 
derful service that chemistry is 
performing for humanity, and it 
is hoped that there may be awak- 
ened a live interest in the subject 
through a contest that is being 
conducted by the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

This Prize Essay Contest is the 
result of a gift of Mr. and Mrs. 


Francis P. Garvan of New York, 
in memory of their daughter Pa- 
tricia. Every high school and 
secondary school student in the 
country is eligible to participate. 
Six cash prizes are being offered 
to the winners in each state and 
six scholarships to Yale or Vassar 
will be the awards in the national 
competition between the state 
winners. Each contestant may 
submit one essay not to exceed 
twenty-five hundred words which 
must be confined to one of the 
following six subjects: The Rela- 
tion of Chemistry to Health and 
Disease, to the Enrichment of Life, 
to Agriculture and Forestry, to Na- 
tional Defense, to the Home, to the 
Development of the Industries and 
Resources of Your State. The best 
essay on each of these six subjects 
in each state will be awarded 
twenty dollars in gold, and six 
best essays will be selected by the 
National Committee from among 
the state winners. 

The writers of the winning es- 
says will be awarded four-year 


We Place You in 


SSS 


ROCKY TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


Wo. RuFFER, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


scholarships to Yale University 
or Vassar College, each scholarship 
to carry with it five hundred dol- 
lars a year in cash in addition to 
tuition fees. The competition will 
close April 1, 1924. 

National and state educational 
officials have indorsed the project 
and over twenty thousand sets of 
reference books, including The Life 
of Pasteur; Creative Chemistry; 
The Riddle of the Rhine; Discov- 
ery, The Spirit and Service of Sci- 
ence; and The Future Independ- 
ence and Progress of American 
Medicine in the Age of Chemistry, 
have been donated to schools and 
libraries all over the country. 
These valuable books are also 
offered to all interested individuals 
at a price which covers only the 
cost of printing. 

Booklets describing the contest 
and sets of reference books at 
cost may be had upon application 
to Alexander Williams, Jr., Secre- 
tary, Committee on Prize Essays, 
American Chemical Society, Mun- 
son Building, -New York City. 


the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


FREE REGISTRATION 
to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘How 
to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 


tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1924. 


Write for booklet, 


” 


**Training Children. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave. 


Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


1886 


Kindergarten and 


An Outdoor Kindergarten Training School 


An Accredited Training School. Three-Year Course. 


Demonstration Kindergarten and Elementary Schoo! in 
connection with Training School. 
Homelike Students’ Residences. 


ADA MAE BROOKS, Director, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


degree course. 
ing demand for graduates. 


National 


Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma, 
Six dormitories on college grounds. 


1924 


Elementary College 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Three-year course. Four-year 
School accredited. Increas 
Thirty-eighth annual session. 


Summer School—June 23-Aug. 1. 
For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


WHEELOCK 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two years course for Kindergarten and Primary 
CHILD GARDEN DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL DORMITORY 


Apply to LUCY WHEELOCK, 100 Riverway, BOSTON 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course. 


New Address, 


-472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
Kindergarten Training School 


School residence fora limitednumber. Grounds for athletics and 
outdoor life. Practical work. Two year course. 
Graduates in demand. Catalog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 
2124 lranistan Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Academic, Kindergarten, Primary, and Playground Courses. BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL. Extensive facilities for thorough and quick work. State 
Certificates. 25th year. For booklet, address 

MARY C. MILLS, 


181 West Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


College Overlooks Lake Michigan 


hree Departments: Xindergarten, Primary, Playground and Community 
Service. College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 
Faculty. Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location. 27th year opened 
September 18. 


Address, Registrar, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
On Chicago Lake Front 


3 Departments: —Kindergarten—Primary— Playground; 
Courses in Curriculum and Project Method: Demonstration Kindergarten. 


Address Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Box P, 616-22 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


AFFORDBY NORMAL SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DIPLOMA 
UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


Twenty-fifth Session Began September 24. Send for Catalogue. 


Elizabeth Silkman, Principal © 823 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primary 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


Kindergarten Training School 
will re-open Oct. Ist at 70 Central Park West Cor. 67 Street. 
A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods. 


A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Normal Training Department 
Kindergarten and Primary Courses 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill 


Fall term opened September 17, 1923. Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York natty mt 5 Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. 


Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
N. Y. Univ. Bldg., Washington Square, New York City 


Miss IIlman’s School for Kindergartners 


Five K, 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. Practice 
Kindergartens. Homelike Students’ Residence. 
For particulars, address 
A, T. ILLMAN, Principal, 
Box K. 4000 PINE ST. Philadelphia 


The Cincinnati Kindergarten Association 
Training School 
Forty-fourth Year Opened September 20, 1923 


Affillated with the University of Cincinnati. 
Schools, Missions and Private Kindergartens. 


LILLIAN H. STONE, Principal 
6 Linton Street 


Practice teaching in Public 


Cleveland Kindergarten - Primary 


Training School 
2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Two year course, with excellent opportunity for eee ag and Primary 
practice. Diploma accredited toward a degree in Education. Homelike stu- 


dent residence. 
MAY HILL, Principal 


Address 


1882 1923 
The Teachers College of Indianapolis 


A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics. 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special} 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches, Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 


ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 
Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana 


~ 
J 


